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April 1gth.—Miss Eleanor Joachim, from New Zealand, created a precedent for the Circle with an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Hellenic Days—and Others,” and is to be warmly congratulated on the very large 
selection of beautiful photographs of Greece and of New Zealand taken by herself on her travels. Mr. 
G. B. Burgin welcomed the lecturer, and the large audience settled down comfortably to an evening “ at 
the pictures.” We started at Constitution Square, the centre of modern Athens, and were shown several 
fine views of the Acropolis. Just two days before Miss Joachim’s arrival the scaffolding, which had been 
up for seven years during the restoration of the north side, was taken down, and she was able to secure 
some very fine photographs. Another of special interest showed the camel, really a hobby horse, with a 
man inside, who prances about to the accompaniment of pipes, and whose appearance is the first sign of 
the carnival which takes place just before Lent. The most celebrated Byzantine church of Daphni, outside 
Constantinople ; the lion monument tc the fallen erected by the defeated, after the battle of Thebes ; Delphi, 
the home of the famous oracle ; the plane trees, keeping green the memory of their ancestor, which was 
planted by Agamemnon ; the baker’s shop at Sparta, with its curious, circular loaves ; some fine pictures 
of the Delphic festival in 1930 ; and the views of Cyprus and the harbour of Kyrenia were only a few of 
the photographic records of the lecturer’s travels in Greece. Of her own country, New Zealand, Miss 
Joachim had but time to show very few pictures. We saw the colossal Mestrovic statue at Spalato, now 
called Split ; the Franz Josef glacier which comes down to within seven hundred feet of sea level, amidst 
semi-tropical bush, and has a hot spring within a mile of its snout ; and some views of the finest walk 
in the world, showing the top of the Sutherland Falls. Miss Joachim described these varied scenes, places 
and impressions without the aid of a single note, and, as the Chairman remarked, the audience had been 
able to share with her the enchantment of her travels. Miss Richardson, Miss Noél-Bell, and Miss Russell 
were amongst those who contributed to the discussion. 


Summer Programme 


April 27th.—Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Imagery—and What It Tells Us.” (Report 
next month.) 


May 7th.—Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, M.V.O., F.S.A., has kindly consented to act as guide to “ Little 
Known Parts of Westminster Abbey.’”’ (Party limited to twenty-five.) 
June 4th.—Visit to Lower Assendon, Henley-on-Thames, by kind invitation of Mr. Cecil Roberts. 


June 18th.—Visit to Rothamsted Experimental Station in conjunction with the Gilbert White Fellow- 


ship, by invitation of the Director, Sir E. John Russell. Tea will be provided by the kind hospitality 
of Sir John and Lady Russell. 


June 25th.—Cowper’s Country, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. 
July and September Rambles to be announced later. 


Full particulars of the Summer Rambles, and application forms for Circle membership may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


The session just ended has been a fruitful one as regards some most interesting lectures and debates, 
and the discussions following the former has provided the members and their friends with an opportunity 
for a clash of wits and a display of opinions. 

A most enjoyable lecture was given by Mrs. MacDonough (our invaluable Hon. Assistant Secretary 
and author of “ It Shall Outlast the Years ’’—a successful first novel on Fiction through the Ages, in which 
she stated in “‘ a few remarks on the novel from its birth’ that the world has always had some sort of 
fiction. Our first novelist was John Lyly (1553), and from him to Lucas Malet (1852) England only pro- 
duced eighty-nine novelists in three hundred years, while this century has over five thousand to its credit. 
America produced twenty-five novelists in eighty years, starting with Brockden Brown in 1771, and ending 
with Marion Crawford in 1854. She was afraid to guess at to-day’s numbers. Fiction is as old as life, 
and reflects the emotion of its period. There followed a brief and brilliant résumé of fiction in Europe 
and America in its broad outlines to the present day, interspersed with entertaining and trenchant criticism 
of periods and writers with which the lecturer was out of sympathy, such as Lord Lytton in the past and 
Remarque in the present, and the immediate pre-Victorian period which she “‘ hated.’’ Finally the members 
present were asked their opinions on the following : 

1. Were the Victorians better novelists than the writers of to-day ? 
2. Will any modern fiction go down the ages as literature ? 

3. Which are the most likely novels to do so, and why ? 

4. What will be the trend of to-morrow’s fiction ? 


At another meeting Miss Nancy Dalrymple gave a reading of Flecker’s “‘ Hassan,” her delightful 
voice and diction giving her hearers an opportunity of enjoying the beauties of the play to the full. 

The members much enjoyed a lecture—illustrated by large diagrams—on “‘ Literary Horoscopes,” 
by Mr. Alfred Fisher, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O. Among the authors Mr. Fisher selected were George Eliot, 
Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny and Mr. J. B. Priestley. Giving—astrological— 
chapter and verse for his statements, Mr. Fisher held the attention of the audience from start to finish. 

Owing to the decreased attendance at the meetings in January, February and March, owing to illness, 
it has been decided to make the new session April to December inclusive (omitting August). The new 
session opened with a most enjoyable social evening held at Mrs. MacDonough’s residence, 20, Brunswick 
Place, Hove. The thanks of the Circle are due to Mrs. MacDonough for her kind hospitality, which was 
appreciated to the full by those present. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 


Square, Hove. 
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DAVID. GRAYSON 


Guide, philosopher 
and friend 


“His little masterpiece—which is all the 
more a masterpiece for being little—re- 
calls Studdert Kennedy’s saying in the 
recent posthumous volume, that ‘lone- 
liness is a feeling, not a fact.’ In this 
truly delightful book, which gives a 
reviewer the unmixed pleasure he loves 
to find, Mr. Grayson tells of a man who 
had his triumphs even as he lay in an 
American hospital before and after a 
major operation. ‘A man, after all, cures 
himself! It is only as he comes to his 
own aid, takes possession of his own 
spirit, that he “recovers.” To-day, I 
have got out of all trouble, for it was 
not outside, but within.’”—Scotsman. 


“In every way the richest of David 
Grayson’s products. Its poignancy of 
recollection and the perfect manner in 
which its sentences express their pur- 
port make it remarkable.... He records 
his impressions while withdrawn from 
the busy world in which he delighted. 
He tells of the solitude which none 
could share. He tells in what way some 
books he had loved ministered to him. 
He tells of contact with the ultimate 
elements of life, and of insight grown 
keener.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
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Notes at Random 


Can a “best-seller” be “Art” ?—The Menaced Minority— 
A History of the Newspaper—Mussolini’s Play—And Other Matters 


An author once wrote a novel. He was a clever 
and conscientious author, and put into the writing 
of it the best he was capable of. It became a_best- 
seller, on which his friends congratulated him. But 
he turned on them fiercely, asking why they did not 
rather commiserate with him, “for,” he said, ‘I 
always hoped I was an artist, and now I find I’m nothing 
but that.” 

This sad tale suggests a critical dilemma. 
is it impossible for a 
best-seller in 1932 to 
be a serious work of 
art? It was not 
always so. “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was a best-seller; so 
were the Waverley 
novels. Even Shake- 
speare waspopular 
enough in his own age. 
It is not to these that 
Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
brilliant definition 
applies: “A best- 
seller is the gilded 
tomb of a mediocre 
talent.” But it does 
apply indubitably to 
the contemporary pro- 
duct. Out of the 
chaos which has followed the collapse of authority in 
literary judgments comes the confused vituperation of 
highbrow and lowbrow arguing this matter, to the 
puzzlement, perhaps boredom, of the average reader. 
He is puzzled too by the complexity of the problem, 
and inclined to suggest that after all one can leave the 
adjustment to posterity. Meanwhile one knows what 
one likes. Yet the question has to be faced. 

Five years ago Leonard Woolf in a biting pamphlet 


Why 


entitled “‘ Hunting the Highbrow,” made some attempt © 


to clarify the situation. Now Mrs. Q. D. Leavis, in 
“ Fiction and the Reading Public” (12s. 6d.; Chatto & 
Windus) has made an exhaustive survey, fully docu- 
mented, of the problem of the best-seller, and puts 
us in her debt for not only a vastly entertaining 


Behind the Scenes at Mussolini’s Play ‘‘ Napoleon.” 


book, but a very important piece of research. In it 
she examines the best-sellers of the past and the present 
in relation to the reading public, a comparison which 
immediately disposes of the stock lowbrow claim to 
the best-sellers of the past. 


The Best-seller in the Seventeenth Century 


For the reading public, both numerically and cul- 
turally, was entirely different in the days of Defoe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe” 
from that of to-day. 
Then the general 
level of taste was 
immeasurably higher, 
and moreover the 
great Puritan tradition 
survived throughout 
the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 
“It was the greatest 
good luck for the 
English,” says Mrs. 
Leavis, “‘ that three 
of their early literary 
masterpieces (the 
Authorised - Version, 
‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ and ‘ Paradise 
Lost’) should have 

(See page 97)§ been explicitly religi- 
ous works, so that even the grimmest and poorest Puritan 
household possessed at least the first two of these; 
and that a journalist of genius should have been im- 
pelled by force of circumstances to make the most 
fascinating of all games (playing at house) a suitable 
Sunday book. These four works remained the in- 
evitable if not the only books in the home of the decent 
working man for a couple of centuries, an invaluable 
educational influence with whatever purposes they 
may have been read, for to read Bunyan and Milton 
for religious instruction, as to attend Elizabethan drama 
for the ‘action’ is to receive an education uncon- 
sciously.”’ 

A century later we still find that “it could never 
occur to a novelist of Scott’s day that there could be 
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art, can be the exclusive property of the few. 
I feel that a fine book must be the common 
property of everybody who can read. And [ 
am quite sure that Homer and Virgil and Dante 
and Shakespeare and Dickens—just to name 
a few of the world’s greatest story tellers—did 
not write for any little clique, or for any high- 
brow, but straight to the hearts of the majority 
of people who could either read or listen to them 
in their day.” 


Heading-blocKs from Read’s False Claims 


Journal, 1727. 


From “‘ The English Newspaper,” by Stanley Morison (Cambridge University Press). 


any other public to address than his peers, and Scott 
exhibits accordingly the dignity of a well-bred man 
who is sure of himself and his audience ; he has none 
of Thackeray’s uneasiness. For all his yawns and 
indolence and stiffness Scott has a splendid self-assurance 
which Lytton in the next generation woefully lacks, 
but then Lytton had discovered how to exploit the 
market, as a mere list of his novels proves. And this 
lowering of the level of appeal makes Lytton the first 
of modern best-sellers, with Marie Corelli and Gilbert 
Frankau as his direct descendants. . . . To make a 


useful generalisation, best-sellers before Lytton are at 


most dull, but ever since they have almost always 
been vulgar. A similar distinction is to be made 
between periodicals before and after Northcliffe entered 
Fleet Street.” 

And to-day when the representative reading of the 
“ decent working man ”’ is not Bunyan and Milton but 
News of the World and cheap magazines, the best- 
selling author is he who can appeal most successfully 
to the tastes of this new (and immeasurably larger) 
public, it is surely foolish to suggest that he is in any 
way comparable with his pre-Lytton predecessor. 


Sad Results of Inferiority Complex 


The claims of the best-seller to be “literature ”’ 
are of course made by the successful author himself, 
and usually we find that the larger his circulation, the 
noisier his claims. The explanation of course is very 
simple. To quote again one of Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
barbed aphorisms: ‘‘ Nothing is perfect in this world ; 
and in spite of the noise they make and their big in- 
comes, the complacency of our full-blown authors is 
not untroubled at odd moments, I am told, by the 
thought of the little group, just round the corner, of 
unimpressed, jeering, superior people.” 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau once wrote that “ highbrows 
are funny people. They do not believe there is any 
good in the great heart of the British public. They 
consider that the book or play or picture which enter- 
tains and educates and pleases and uplifts ninety 
people out of every hundred cannot possibly have any 
real artistic merit. . . . Such beliefs are not mine. In 
fact I am positive that if an author has a really good 
story to tell, and really interesting characters to put 
in it, and really interesting scenes to depict, it is his 
bounden duty to write his tale in such a way that it 
is comprehensible and entertaining and uplifting to the 
vast majority of his fellow countrymen and country- 
women. I do not believe that literature, or any other 


That is a fair statement of the case for the 
anti-highbrow. It also reveals the curious fact 
that a further false claim is made on the past. For the 
list here contains at least two, and probably three, 
names who were not, like Bunyan, Defoe and Scott, best- 
sellers in their day, but were essentially and emphatically 
highbrow. As Leonard Woolf remarks in his comment 
on the passage, “if there was ever a highbrow poet 
who wrote for highbrows it was the man who wrote 
the AEneid,”’ and “‘ you have to have a pretty high brow 
even to understand Dante.” 

The passage is also instructive as revealing the way 
in which it is suggested to the innocent minded reader 
that, in liking the best-seller, he is liking the best. 
Homer was popular: so is Mr. Frankau. Homer was 
one of the greatest writers the world has ever known ; 
sois...? Hardly perhaps. Mr. Frankau’s modesty 
would forbid that. But the suggestion is there. The 
“ ordinary man ”’ appreciates the work of Mr. Frankau, 
therefore the “ordinary man’ would appreciate the 
work of Homer. Personally I can imagine no more 
awful experience for the devotee of Mr. Frankau than 
to be compelled to read the works of Homer. But the 
snob appeal is irresistible. It is worth remembering 
that it is always the lowbrow, never the highbrow, 
who is the intellectual snob. 

It would be easy to sum up the matter by merely 
stating the indisputable fact that where the general 
cultural level of the reading public is low (as it is in 
England to-day) the best-seller must of necessity 
approximate to that level. Or from another angle it 
could be viewed thus: the highbrow asks that literature 
shall be art, that is, a revelation of truth; the low- 
brow that it shall be entertainment, that is, a creation 
of illusion. The one wants a tonic, the other a drug. 

Neither of these solutions however really goes to the 
root of the matter; there is more in it than different 
standards and ideals. What makes the quarrel so 
bitter is that the lowbrow quite genuinely experiences 
from reading the best-seller those emotions of pleasure 
and profit whose right to exist the highbrow indignantly 
denies. Thousands of readers of Wilhelmina Stitch’s 
heartening little verses get from them a satisfaction 
quite as authentic as that which the admirer of Milton 
gets from “ Paradise Lost.’’ They cannot in conse- 
quence understand why, on any ground but that of 
superior technical achievement, Wilhelmina Stitch should 
be denied a place beside John Milton. 


Cunning Key-words 


Admittedly that is stating an extreme case of the 
general problem, but it is most easily seen so. And it 
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is in this connection that Mrs. 
Leavis’s book is of so great value. 
For she shows, with a wealth of 
detailed analysis and quotation, 
N how certain emotions are evoked 
by the skilful use of ‘‘ key-words,” 
and how spurious “art’’ can 
thus evoke a genuine response. 
I would draw readers’ attention 
especially to the comparison she 
y institutes between three passages 


S 


—one lowbrow, from Warwick 
Deeping’s “‘ Sorrell and Son ”’ ; one 


The Rajah. 
From Hindoo Holiday,” middichrow, from H. M. Tomlin- 
. R. Ackerley 2. : 
(Chatto & Windus). son’s Gallions Reach’; and one 
(See page 96.) 


highbrow, from E. M. Forster’s 
“ Passage to India” (pp. 246-251). 

An abridgment of it is impossible, but there is a 
shorter quotation which will serve to illustrate the 
point : 


‘** That’s the new Cenotaph,’ said Cranston ; and he 


uncovered his head. . . . ‘ My men!’ he thought, simply 
as a child; and again, visualising their haggard faces, 
“my men.’ ”’ 


Here is, as Mrs. Leavis puts it, a simple example of the 
tendency “ to debase the emotional currency by touching 
grossly on fine issues ”—and “‘ this, for the sensitive 
minority, is no laughing matter: these novelists .. . 
impinge directly on the world of the minority, menacing 
the standards by which they live.’’ There is about 
them all what Sir Walter Scott called “‘ a slang tone of 
morality which is immoral.’’ They exhale that atmo- 
sphere of sentimental sensuousness which pervades a 
luxurious cinema as, in the half-light, the mammoth 
organ trembles out the wavering notes of the latest 
slow and sickly waltz tune. And the audience for 
both exhibitions is usually the same. The highbrows 
on the other hand prefer Mozart at the Queen’s Hall. 


The Duty of Cynicism 

This state of affairs, disastrous enough in art, has 
even more disastrous repercussions in life. It largely 
explains of course the perpetually attacked “ cynicism ”’ 
of the youthful highbrow. This cynicism is his one 
defence against these nightmare waves of false senti- 
mentality that threaten to overwhelm his ideals. To 
keep his beliefs, he is forced into an apparent denial 
of belief: For the very words which describe his 
emotions have been taken from him. The term for 
instance, “‘a man of honour,” is now, except in best- 
sellers, almost exclusively used as a satirical euphemism 
for a:fool. The man who cares intensely for honour 
can never.use the word. 

And in literature it explains, I think, the unnecessary 
over-insistance on the physical side of life on the part 
of certain highbrow authors, such as Joyce and Law- 
rence. They made an attempt—though not a successful 
one—to save the spiritual by shock tactics, and gave 
a reminder that worse than indecent exposure of the 
body is indecent exposure of the soul. Their true 
successors however are unlikely to repeat their mistake 
which has resulted merely in giving the lowbrow legiti- 
mate cause for offence, in attracting a considerable 
number of completely unintelligent and undesirable 


readers and in antagonising a great number of those 
who should be—and would have been—their best 
supporters. 

This warning is necessary because there is still a 
school of fiction which endeavours to shock by grossness 
and which is continually mistaken by the lowbrow for 
a highbrow manifestation. It is always difficult of 
course to distinguish between the revolt which comes 
from above and that which comes from below, but I 
think it is true to say that the genuine highbrow move- 
ment to-day is in the direction of decency and reticence, 
of taking knowledge for granted and refraining from 
emphasising the obvious, while the ‘“‘ smart” novelist 
who specialises in adolescent prurience is either patently 
a lowbrow or else a pseudo-highbrow—that pathetic 
specimen, indigenous mainly to Chelsea and Blooms- 
bury, which Leonard Woolf has so well defined as “a 
parasite, a hybrid between the bore and the snob, 
who attaches himself to intellectual things . . . and 
often writes books which other people are unfortunately 
compelled to review.” 


Selling the Pass 


The highbrow to-day therefore is openly attacked 
by the lowbrow hordes and menaced more subtly by 
the pseudo-highbrow clique. But he still might have 
been able to maintain his position with success if he 
had not been betrayed by the middlebrow. The real 
literary tragedy is the “treason of clerks.’’ A whole 
body of good writers who have just failed to become 
great writers, but who know very well what great writing 
is, have sold the pass to the lowbrow. They have— 
many of them out of envy—deliberately encouraged 
the false values of the lowbrow. Chief among them was 
the later Arnold Bennett, and he has many imitators 
who merely lack his undoubted talent, his enthusiasm 
and the earlier integrity of his “‘ Jacob Tonson ’’ days. 
There is no need to mention specific names, though I 
should like deliberately to except Mr. Hugh Walpole 
who, in spite of occasional lapses, has been unwearying 
in his generous recognition and championship of that 
highbrow—Virginia Woolf. 


The Aristocratic Reaction 


The future of the struggle between highbrow and 
lowbrow—or, as I 
would put it, be- 
tween culture and 
anarchy, between 
taste and vulgarity, 
between sensibility 
and sentimentality 
—will quite possibly 
result in the frank 
recognition of two 
classes of writing. 
The democratic 
invasion may 
precipitate an aristo- 
cratic reaction when 
it shall be boldly 
proclaimed, in con- 
tradiction to Mr. 
Frankau, that the 


Miss N. Brysson Morrison 
(Portrait by Molloy.) 
Author of “ Solitaire " (John Murray). 


(See page 96.) 
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appreciation of great art is, and always has been, the 
prerogative of the few who will take the trouble to 
make themselves capable of it. Coleridge and Ruskin 
proclaimed that truth long ago, and it needs restating 
with some vehemence to-day. 


The Story of the Newspaper 


The story of the English newspaper is considerably 
more interesting than most newspaper “ stories.” 
Though it has yet to be told in full, it will be a long 
time before any book supersedes Mr. Stanley Morison’s 
work, ‘‘ The English Newspaper (45s.), which comes from 
the Cambridge University Press this month. The text 
is substantially that of the six lectures in the Sandars 
Readership which the author delivered in Cambridge 
last February, and the value of that research on which 
they are based is considerably enhanced by the many 
illustrations included in the magnificent volume the 
publishers have produced. 

To some, bibliography may spell dullness. But 
I cannot imagine that anyone could find this biblio- 
graphy of the newspaper dull. It is not indeed a history 
of journalism, but it is a record of the achievement of 
journalists and of the conditions under which they have 
worked. It is something more than the author claims 
in his preface—‘‘a slight contribution to the pre- 
liminary studies without which the urgently needed 
History of British Journalism is impossible.”” It is an 
epitome of what British journalism has in fact achieved. 


Tendencies To-day 


Predictions are always entertaining, and it is probably 
to the end of the book that most readers will first turn 
in order to discover Mr. Morison’s estimate of the present 
and his forecast of the future. Though in general he 
disclaims prophecy, he admits that “it seems likely 
that a period of active head-line experiment will follow 
the realisation by newspapers that the radio has under- 
mined their old position as the sole exploiters of news.” 
This prospect is not as grim as it sounds, when it is 
remembered to what extent the staid and respectable 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post have adopted many 
of the modernities of the Americanised press without a 
loss of dignity. At the moment only The Times sets 
its face against double-column head-lines, and when it 
at last accepts them “ it will indicate its conviction that 
such head-lines have become permanently incorporated 
into the reading experience of the general public.” 
For The Times is the bulwark of conservatism. But 
there is, I think, at least one point on which that greatest 
of newspapers, by remaining almost archaic, may 
suddenly find itself in the forefront of modernity. Its 
custom of printing its leading articles in the most im- 
portant position—the right-hand middle page—is a 
survival from the days when it considered that the 
comment, not the news, was the most popular item with 
its readers. With that growth of radio news to which 
Mr. Morison refers, may not that state of affairs prevail 
generally ? 

It is odd to reflect in passing how comparatively recent 
is the now inevitable ‘“‘ streamer’ head-line running 
right across the front page of many papers. Before the 
War, only the Daily Express used it On the outbreak 
of war the Daily News followed its example, but still 


even then the Daily Mail “ continued to pursue a more 
moderate policy.” 


Sunday Papers 


An absorbing chapter of journalistic history is pro- 
vided by the story of the Sunday newspapers. Not only 
have they, more than any other type of journal, 
influenced the form and layout of the daily and evening 
papers, but they have had a quite extraordinary influ- 
ence on public events. Mr. Morison is probably right 
in saying for instance that “‘ the Sunday Press was one 
of the greatest forces lying behind the Reform Bill,” 
because it was almost the only reading of the 
“lower orders,” and it was all—except Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger—solidly and even violently on the side of 
Reform. 


A Woman Pioneer 


Mrs. E. Johnson, of Ludgate Hill, was responsible for 
the first Sunday newspaper in London about the year 
1780. The front page was devoted to advertisements, 
with the exception of the first column. Here the reader 
would remember the day, by reading an essay in religious 
instruction. This custom continued for many years, 
and in one of the reproductions in “‘ The English News- 
paper ’’ one can read in the issue of April 28th, 1816, 
the beginning of the article on “ Prayer: An Essay 
on this Christian Duty.” The Observer, which was 
founded in 1791, in its early years ‘‘ conformed to the 
precedents set by Mrs. Johnson.” 

As one travels back over the years, through the great 
eighteenth century controversies to the seventeenth 
century news-pamphlets which were the predecessors 
of the papers, the story becomes a history in miniature. 
We can see, for instance, the repercussions on the news- 
paper world of the economic situation that determined 
the Stamp Act, which in 1725 insisted on the use of 
stamped paper for all journals, and thus made inevit- 
able a reduction in size and an increase in price. The 
appearance of the papers lost distinction, and Read’s 
Journal alone retained its devices of the packet and the 
postman (reproduced on page 92 in their original size), 
which served then as a reminder of the efficiency and 
speed of the news service, and which now are a commen- 
tary on the changes which two hundred years have seen. 


Mr. Chesterton’s “ Chaucer” 


Mr. Chesterton has written a book on “ Chaucer” 
(12s. 6d.; Faber & Faber). It was inevitable. More- 
over on the first page he has anticipated criticism by 
stating unequivocally: “It is written for people who 
know even less about Chaucer than I do.” Against 
such humility, protest would be unbecoming, and one 
can only share his hope that the book will introduce its 
readers to the great poet himself. Whether, having 
read Chaucer and some of the critical works on Chaucer, 
the reader will return with unmixed pleasure to Mr. 
Chesterton, is another matter. 

The great value of Mr. Chesterton as a critic in 
earlier years was the unexpectedness of his approach. 
He sheds a new and revealing light from odd and 
unexpected angles. But at this time of day, those 
lights have become a well recognised battery. There 
is the amber of the Middle Ages and the blue of the 
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Roman Catholic Church and the red of democratic 
freedom and the green, melodramatic paradox. When 
they are all focused simultaneously on the object in 
the centre of the stage, the audience, recognising the 
well remembered distortion, nod knowingly to one 
another : ‘‘ That’s a Chesterton effect.”” None questions 
his efficiency as a showman. We surrender unhesitat- 
ingly to the glamour while the show is on. It is only 
afterwards that we wonder idly what the object really 
is like. 

Much of Chaucer ’”’ I found frankly disappointing. 
Of the paradoxes more than usual seemed to be merely 
muddle-headed misstate- 
ments. Many of the rhetorical 
arguments seemed to be 
invalidated by simple facts. 
I will take two at random. 

“Tt is the paradox of 
history that the Pope was 
really more important after 
the Reformation than before 
it; ...as a political and 
social figure, he really bulks 
bigger in the modern world 
than he did in the medieval 
world.”” This “ paradox,” 
considering that practically 
the whole of medieval history 
revolves round first the 
struggle of the Popes with 
the Emperors, then the 
struggle of the Popes with 
the kings and, finally, the 
struggle of the Popes with 
the anti-Popes, is simply 
nonsense. In the second place 
there is that comparison 
of the medieval system and 
outlook with the modern 
to the disadvantage of the 
latter, that perpetual nos- 
talgia for the Middle Ages 
which is apparent in the work 
of Mr. Chesterton and his school, and which pervades 
the whole of his work on ‘“ Chaucer.”” It is an argu- 
ment that leaves out of account one very simple and 
obvious fact—that the entire population of this country 
in Chaucer’s day was, at a liberal estimate, two millions, 
and that of those the vast majority was completely 
illiterate. To recommend system and standards which 
under those conditions worked reasonably well to our 
complex civilisation of forty millions to-day is too 
self-evidently foolish to be worth serious consideration. 

There are of course moments in “‘ Chaucer when 
Mr. Chesterton forgets his propaganda and his pseudo- 
paradoxes and blazes with the old brilliance. Such a 
moment is when he explains the place of the poet in 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage or compares the outlook of 
Dryden with that of Chaucer, or pleads for an intelligent 
modernisation of some of Chaucer’s language. And 
perhaps only Mr. Chesterton could have compressed 
into a sentence the fine comparative criticism that 
Chaucer “was less delirious than Shakespeare, less 
harsh than Milton, less fanatical than Bunyan, less 


From a manuscript copy, on vellum, of “The Canterbury Tales,’’ 
adorned with marginal paintings, in the possession of the Marquis of 
Stafford. 


embittered than Swift,” or have seen “ The Canterbury 
Tales” as “‘ the preface to ‘ Don Quixote.’ ”’ 


A Corner of India 


There has been so much written about India lately 
which is either controversial or banal—or more usually 
both—that it is a delight to turn to ‘‘ Hindoo Holiday ” 
(8s. 6d.; Chatto & Windus), Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s 
diary of a six months’ stay at the court of one of the 
Maharajahs. For Mr. Ackerley is content to paint a 


picture, vivid, balanced, restrained, of a corner of a 
strange civilisation. 


He is no journalist-pamphleteer. 
He shows no anger against 
Anglo-Indians ; he merely 
records typical snatches of 
their conversation. He is 
not incensed, as certain 
American investigators have 
been, at the Indians’ con- 
ception of cleanliness; he 
describes it. He is no moral- 
ist, denouncing the intrigue 
and corruption of native 
courts, but demonstrates it as 
a Gilbertian diversion. And 
the characters who pass 
through his pages are drawn 
with that quiet skill which 
brings them slowly but cer- 
tainly to life. Chief among 
them is the old Maharajah, 
the curious little figure, 
hobbling, splay-footed, with 
a stick, who revered the 
Greeks, read Rider Haggard, 
Darwin, Huxley and 
Marie Corelli, and considered 
that the first duty of a 
tutor was to master Lewes’s 
“Problems of Life and 
Mind”; inquisitive and 
inquiring, superstitious and 
cynical; with an uncanny 
talent for procrastination. Round him and the narrator 
move the figures of the diplomatic Prime Minister, the 
tactlessly careerist tutor, the inscrutable, handsome valet 
and many others; and for background the pageant 
of strange scenes and customs. Here is all India in a 
book. 


Geoffrey Chaucer. 


“Mary of Delight” 


I confess that I opened Miss N. Brysson Morrison’s 
new novel, “ Solitaire”’ (7s. 6d.; John Murray) with 
considerable misgiving, for it is another attempt to 
retell the story of Mary, Queen of Scots. After Hewlett’s 
“ Queen’s Quair,’’ Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert’s ‘‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots” and Maurice Baring’s “In My End 
is My Beginning’’—to name only three successful 
attempts in fiction—it was difficult to see what new 
method was possible. But half-way through the mis- 
giving vanished. By rigid economy, by impartiality, 
even by deliberate underwriting, Miss Morrison has 
managed to make Mary live. She has limited herself to 
a narrative of events as they affected Mary; she has 
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repudiated altogether the idea of a psychological study ; 
and the result is that the Queen emerges from the novel 
almost in the same way as from the documents of the 
period. The main weakness of the book is the un- 
evenness of the dialogue. Sometimes it is transcribed 
from history ; sometimes short and effective vernacular 
is used ; but too often it is composed of long, unwieldy 
sentences, used not to express character but to describe 
situation. Yet in spite of this I thought “ Solitaire’ a 
successful historical novel 
by a young writer who is 


—the “ villain of the piece ”—indicting Napoleon, was 
omitted, and thus the true character of Fouché was 
obscured). . 

The play, in short, in either the printed or the acted 
version, is a mediocre piece of work whose interest lies 
mainly in the mere fact of its authorship. 


—And a Novel About Him 


Next month is to appear a novel about a dictator, 
written by Mr. George 


worth watching. 


Mussolini's Play 

The play “ Napoleon : 
The Hundred Days,” by 
Benito Mussolini, 
Giovacchino Forzano and 
John Drinkwater, which 
was produced in London 
last month, is now pub- 
lished by Sidgwick & 
Jackson at 2s. 6d. 
It is as impossible to tell 
in the reading of it, as it 
was in the performance, 
the limits ‘of each author’s 
responsibility. Mainly, 
one presumes, it is 
Mussolini. The conception 
of Napoleon’s character 
is certainly his. No one 
else could have made of 
the Emperor a philan- 
thropic peace lover (“I 
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shall salute in him [the ESSAYS 
King of Rome] the “The Dinner Knell.” 
Emperor of Peace. 


Delightful table-talk. 
The Emperor of World 


Peace, the Peace to 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


shart) Belphegor.’’ By Sherard Vines. 7s. 6d. 
ishart. 


A brilliant satire written with distinction by one who 
is both poet and scholar. , 


“Fiction and the Reading Public.’’ 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


An important piece of research entertainingly written. 


and Memories.’’ 
(Faber & Faber.) 


The second volume of these fascinating memoirs, 
bringing the story up to 1922. 
Welby will appear in next month’s Bookman. % 


“The Jacobite Movement.’’ *By Sir Charles 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


The fruits of ten years’ research presented as a well- 
written and authoritative narrative. 


“Mozart.’’ By Sacheverell Sitwell. 5s. 


An introduction to the great composer by an enthusiast 


Slocombe, which, in the 
early part, is based on 
the actual career and 
character of Mussolini. 
This I believe is the first 
time that Il Duce has been 
used as a character in 
fiction. 

There are also I under- 
stand two more books 
about Northcliffe, that 
would-be dictator, on the 
way ; both are written by 
distinguished ex-colleagues 
of his, but neither is yet 
definitely announced for 
publication. 

An authoritative bio- 
graphy of Sir John Simon 
is being written by Mr. 
Rhys Hopkins Morris, 
and will probably appear 
in the autumn. 

The pamphlet essay is 
rapidly increasing in 
popularity. The White 
Owl Press now announces 
a new series of Contem- 


porary Essays, repre- 


By Q. D. 


By Sir William Rothen- 


A review by T. Earle 


(Peter 


By T. Earle Welby. 5s. 


which his father has dedi- 

cated all his wars’’); a rather pathetic figure, too 
lethargic—owing apparently to his stomach trouble— 
to trouble to have Fouché shot, even when he knew 
that safety lay in such an act ; a Corsican who regretted 
that he had not made Italy instead of France the basis 
of his Empire. 

Mr. Drinkwater however is probably the only be- 
getter of whatever distinction in phrase or subtlety 
in thought this bombastic piece of mid-Victorian “ cos- 
tume melodrama” possesses. On the whole it is a 
play which I preferred to read than to see. For one 
thing one is spared the final scene of ‘‘ Sunset”’ in 
which the famous picture of Napoleon on St. Helena 
is ‘‘reproduced””—a worthy companion piece to the back- 
cloth depicting the burning of Moscow which usually 
accompanies a music hall performance of “1812” ; 
for another one can imagine Napoleon, instead of having 
one’s attention continually distracted by admiration 
of the cleverness of the actor’s make-up and move- 
ments, and by the reflection of how well he would play 
“A Royal Divorce’’; for another, the full text gives 
a better balance to the play (for instance the night 
I saw it, among other “ cuts ” the last speech of Fouché 


sentative of modern 
tendencies in life and 
literature. Each essay will deal with some aspect of 
contemporary life, or of life in general as a contem- 
porary sees it. The series is under the editorship of 
Sylva Norman. 

Bernard Shaw’s own favourite play, ‘‘ Heartbreak 
House,” has been produced in London with a brilliant 
cast, and reminds us that the Malvern Festival with 
its new Shaw sermon, ‘‘ Too True to be Good,” is not 
far off. The book on Sir Barry Jackson, which has 
been written by Mr. George Bishop (‘‘G. W. B.” of 
The Observer), should make an even wider public realise 
the great work that Sir Barry has done for Shaw’s 
plays in particular and the intelligent theatre in general. 


The Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow has awarded the James Tait Black 
Memorial Book Prizes for the year 1931 as follows :— 
Prize for the best Biography or Literary work of 
that nature to Mr. J. G. T. Greig for his book, 
“David Hume,” and 

Prize for the best Novel or work of that nature to 
Miss Kate O’Brien for her book, ‘‘ Without My 
Cloak.” HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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MEDIZVAL GARDEN LITERATURE 


EDIAVAL gardens, with their magnificent foun- 
tains, their curious turfed seats and formal 
walks, their splendid pavilions, their beds of roses, 
lilies, gilliflowers and irises, columbines, violets, peri- 
winkles, peonies and daisies, the beauty of their fruit 
trees in blossom and fruit, and the birds, are immor- 
talised chiefly in the “‘ Romaunt of the Rose,” Boc- 
caccio’s and Chaucer’s works, and in the exquisite 
miniatures in the old books of hours, breviaries, 
romances and other manuscripts treasured in the 
various European libraries. But what of the practical 
handbooks of those far-off days? They are few, but 
of very varied interest. 

We owe so much to the monastic gardens of those 
times that it is not surprising that the oldest medieval 
gardening book that has come down to us is the ninth 
century poem—‘ The Little Garden ’’—by the monk, 
Walafred Strabo. It is a touchingly human treatise, 
and how vividly it portrays a garden of the type made 
when Charlemagne reigned and the old monk toiling 
in it. 

It is a practical treatise and begins with a charming 
dedication “ to the beloved Father Grimaldus.”’ 
book,”’ says Walafred Strabo, “is humbly offered in 
token of love and admiration. When you sit beneath 


the apple tree, where you are often surrounded by the 
boys from your school, some of them running to show 


“ This . 


By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 


you apples they have gathered so large they can scarcely 
hold them in one hand, perchance you will peruse it. 
May God make you abound more and more in goodness, 
and crown you with life everlasting.” 

The description of the making of a little garden is 
as true to-day as it was a thousand years ago: “ The 
gardener must not be slothful but full of zeal continu- 
ously, nor must he despise hardening his hands with 
toil’: 

“When last winter had passed and spring had renewed 
the face of the earth, when the days grew longer and 
milder, when flowers and herbs were stirred by the 
west wind, when green leaves clothed the trees, then 
my little plot was overgrown with nettles. What was 
I todo? Deep down the roots were matted and linked 
and riveted like basket-work or the wattled hurdles of 
the fold. I prepare to attack, armed with ‘ the tooth 
of Saturn,’ tear up the clods and rend them from the 
clinging network of nettle roots . . . I plant my seeds 
and the kindly dew moistens them. Should drought 
prevail, I must water it, letting the drops fall through 
my fingers for the impetus of a full stream from the 
water pot would disturb my seedlings. Part of my 
garden is hard and dry under the shadow of a roof; 
in another part a high brick wall robs it of air and sun. 
Even here something will at last succeed.” 


Herbs for healing were naturally grown in abundance 
in this little monastic garden: Sage, “ of good scent 
it is and full of virtue for many ills’’; rue, “ with its 
blue-green leaves and short-stemmed 
flowers, so placed that the sun and air 
can reach all its parts, great is its power 
over evil odours’”’; “ southernwood of 
the hairlike leaves cures fever and 
wounds; it has wellnigh as many 
virtues as leaves”; “the pumpkin 
casts its tendrils far and wide .. . slim 
is the stem from which it hangs, but huge 
the bulk to which it bulges ’’ ; wormwood, 
“what can equal this for fever and 
gout, for headache use an infusion of 
it and plaster your head with a crown 
of the wet leaves.’’ Horehound, “it is 
bitter to the palate yet its scent is sweet : 
drink horehound hot from the fire if you 
are poisoned by your stepmother ”’ ; 
fennel “deserves high praise both for 
its taste and smell, and is good for weak 
eyes’”’; “‘ mint I grow in abundance 
and in all its varieties: how many they 
are; I might as well try to count the 
sparks from Vulcan’s furnace beneath 
Etna.” 

But above all Walafred Strabo loved 


eee _ his roses and lilies: ‘‘ Better and sweeter 

are they than all the other plants, and 

fueou fecond avbhzc parfor bry ee rightly called the flower of flowers. Yes, 

quc roses and lilies, the one for virginity with 
phufoure COMIMUNCE ATOMS sordid toil, no warmth of love, but 
ct proprce = the glow of their own sweet scent, which 
quant icpartorw parter au en ferme spreads further than the rival roses, but 


Showing fruit gathering in a medizval orchard. 
From “ Opus Ruralium Commodorum,” by Petrus Crescentius. 
(Fifteenth century copy in the British Museum). 


once bruised or crushed turns all to 
rankness. Therefore roses and lilies for 
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our church, one for the martyr’s blood, 
the other for the symbol in his hand. 
Pluck them, O maiden, roses for war and 
lilies for peace, and think of that Flower of 
the stem of Jesse, Lilies His words were 
and the hallowed acts of His pleasant life, 
but His death re-dyed the roses.” 

The earliest printed copies of Walafred 
Strabo are excessively rare. There is no 
copy of the 1509 edition in the British 
Museum. 

The most important treatise on agricul- 
ture and gardening produced during the 
Middle Ages was Pietro Crescenzi’s ‘‘ Opus 
Ruralium Commodorum.” It occupies a 
unique place in garden literature, and it 
is a curious fact that it has never been 
translated into English. Yet it was one 
of the earliest books to be printed, and 
was subsequently translated into Italian, 
French and German. The eighth chapter 
of the book is devoted to gardening, and 
treats of herb gardens (in which he in- 
cludes orchards), gardens for moderately 


wealthy people, and lastly, royal gardens. corps Car par cfpe 
He describes a typical medieval herb Ctx fart aalau corps couGe qua 
garden, surrounded with a wall, the square four (abou aup hampe que 
beds intersected by grass paths, against foutce (ce Ne 
the wall a raised turfed seat, and in the 2 ae P cee a plaafivs 
centre of the garden “a clear fountain.” auct et xe dee 
The illustration of a herb garden (repro- 2 


duced herewith) in the fifteenth century 

copy in the British Museum shows a herb 

garden with square beds, the herbalist 

giving a patient some herbs, the herbalist’s 

wife standing at the shop door, a lady 

gathering herbs, and boys with baskets full of 
herbs. 

The most important section of the book deals with 
the making of a royal garden. It is interesting to note 
that he includes in this garden a menagerie, and directs 
that singing birds should be hung up in cages in the 
garden. 

Menageries were a feature of royal gardens even as 
early as the ninth century. Charlemagne had one of 
the most famous, and the Sultan of Bagdad contributed 
an elephant to it. The cruel custom of hanging singing 
birds in cages amongst the trees persisted till quite as 
late as the seventeenth century on the Continent, but 
it never found much favour in this country, although 
it is interesting to remember that Bacon refers to it 
in his essay. There is much in Crescenzi’s royal 
garden that is suggestive of the gardens of the ancient 
East, notably the “ costly pavilion,” suggestive of the 
magnificent summer house described in the Book of 
Esther, and the “ fish-pools with divers fishes,’”’ of the 
“ fish-pools of Heshbon ”’ in the Canticles : 


“Let there be a costly pavilion where the King and 
his queen may rest when. they wish to escape from 
wearisome occupations. . . . Let there be shade, and 
let the windows of the pavilion look out upon the garden, 
but not exposed to the burning rays of the sun. Let 
fish-pools be made and divers fishes placed therein. 
Let there also be hares, rabbits, deer and suchlike- 
wild animals that are not beasts of prey. And in the 


A Herb Garden. 
Herbalist giving a patient som2 herbs, woman smelling a herb, 
herbalist’s wife at shop door, small boys gathering plants, etc. 


From “ Opus Ruralium Commodorum,” by Petrus Crescentius. 
(Fifteenth century copy in the British Museum). 


trees near the pavilion let great cages be made and 
therein place all manner of singing birds. . . . Then the 
King may delight himself in this garden, thanking and 
praising God the Sovereign Lord of all, the Cause and 
Author, the beginning and end of all that is good.”’ 
Of less importance than Crescenzi’s noted book is the 
charming fourteenth century French book “ Menagier 
de Paris,’ which treats of the small homely garden. 
The book is full of human and somewhat pathetic 
interest. The author, a bourgeois of Paris, tells us that 
he had written these instructions for his young wife, 
a girl of higher birth than his own, an orphan and 
native of a different province. He seems to have 
treated her as a daughter, and throughout the book 
there are references to “son mari qui sera.”’ Shortly 
after their marriage, he says, she had begged him not 
to correct her in public for her mistakes, and he there- 
fore wrote this book for her instruction. Various 
statements in the book show that he held some important 
post in Paris, and he was probably one of the highly 
educated bourgeois whom Charles V delighted to honour. 
The second part of the book treats of the ordering of a 
bourgeois house and garden, and is written with a 
tenderness which is very appealing. ‘“‘ Know that I 
am not displeased, but glad that you love your roses 
and violets, that you like to make garlands, and dance 
and sing with your friends. But I do not desire to 
see you at the banquets of lords and ladies, for that 
would be unsuitable for people of our estate.” 
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Then follow practical instructions for the growing of 
flowers, fruits and herbs—peonies, lilies, roses, violets 
and gilliflowers, cherries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, numerous herbs and 
vegetables of those days—beans, 


sinking them weighted with stones in running 
water. 


The most important of the medizval English treatises 
on gardening is the fifteenth century 


peas, parsnips, beet and cabbages. 
Incidentally it is interesting to note 
that the author mentions “ laictues 
d’Avignon’’ which he says were 
introduced by Monseigneur de la 


Riviére. This is “la laitue 


Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
will write on 
Tudor Garden Literature 


“* Bookman.” 


manuscript, entitled “‘ The Feate of 
Gardening (in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge). “‘ Mayster Jon 
Gardener,” the author, was a prac- 
tical gardener, and his poem is re- 
markable in that no mention is made 
of the superstitious beliefs of the time. 


romaine,” still the best of French 
lettuces. The garden section 
contains also instructions to conserve roses for 
winter by picking them in bud, enclosing and 
sealing them up in a wooden tube, and then 


He writes of the grafting of trees, the 

culture of vines, the growing of herbs 
and the planting of the favourite flowers of medieval 
days—roses, lilies, hollyhocks, lavender, primroses, cow- 
slips, violets, valerian, foxgloves and periwinkles. 


HOW CLASSICAL AUTHORS WORKED 


Written by 
Ashley Sampson 


N astonishing amount of history lies embedded in 


those closely printed volumes of the Latin and _ 


Greek authors that stand too often dusty and faded on 
our bookshelves ; and an equally astonishing ignorance 
prevails on the subject. We stack our bookcases with 
Homer and Catullus, Cicero, Virgil, Thucydides, Aristotle 
and the like—in Latin and Greek if we are scholars, and 
in English if we are not ; and there we too often leave 
them to grow cold. I often 


Illustrated by 
Gabriel Aitken 


order of the state—since the archaic Attic alphabet 
appeared in all the official documents of later ages. 
During the growth of historical literature the mist 
gradually dissipates and when the sun does come out it 
soon reveals all the glories of history, philosophy and 
art. Plato expands the teaching of Socrates, and 
Aristotle at any rate partly revolutionises the teaching 
of Plato. Aristophanes constructs comedy out of the 


wonder whether a dip into 
the history of their origin 
would ever send people back 
to refresh their minds in their 
work. 

How many people realise 
that the Odyssey and the 
Iliad were quite possibly pro- 
duced by command of the 
state? So little is known of 
Homer that the date of his 
life has been held in dispute 
as occurring at various 
periods between the seventh 
and thirteenth centuries B.c. 
Herodotus thought that 
Homer’s work could not 
have been more than four 
hundred years old in his own 
day. That at once brings the 
range of centuries within 
credible scope by reducing 
the original seven possible 
centuries to two; but a very 
early tradition that the two 
great epic poems first appeared 


meagre dramatic equipment 
of his day, and Sophocles 
elaborates this into the 
deeper cadences of tragedy. 
Yet, strangely enough, 
nothing of all this is men- 
tioned by the literary 
historian Thucydides, of 
whom little enough is known. 
This was no doubt owing to 
the fact that the Histories 
of Thucydides were mainly 
given over to contemporary 
affairs—for it can hardly be 
questioned that one who paid 
so much attention to crafts- 
manship that he wrote the 
Histories twelve times before 
he was satisfied with them, 
would not have been deaf to 
the great voices of the past. 
For centuries Athens was 
the university of the Roman 
Empire ; and the best minds 
of the age were nourished 
upon Greek poetry and 


in the script of the Attic 
alphabet confounds all these 
theories, since the Ionic alphabet was employed from a 
very remote period. The only solution of this problem 
is that the Iliad and the Odyssey were drawn up by 


“Produced by command 
of the State.” 


philosophy. 

Horace himself was the son 
of a freedman, and was 
born into a world which was slowly forming into the 
Empire that was to be the glory and the shame of 
history. At this time Greek influences were felt only 
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“Wrote the histories twelve 
times before he was satisfied 
with them.” 


by the educated class—so that Horace had nothing of it 
in his blood at the start ; and it does not appear in his 
work to any very appreciable degree. To his father 
we owe it that he ever became a poet. That good man 
exercised the greatest care over every detail of his 
boy’s education and moral character. This was amply 
acknowledged by the son; and his reward will go 
down to posterity, for Horace is generally regarded as 
second only to his spiritual father, Virgil, among the 
Latin poets; and must certainly rank among the first 
few poets of history. 

The first crops of the Roman harvest to mature, 
Horace and Cicero, were soon to break into a glorious 
pageantry of light and colour; and Rome was to 
become the centre of intellectual and artistic discourse 
as well as of commerce. It is not always very widely 
advertised that the court of Nero was—despite its 
profligacy—the heart of such a centre. Nero himself 
wrote poetry and sang songs—nothing of which has 
survived ; but the atmosphere which fostered Seneca 
the dramatist and philosopher, Lucan the poet and 
Petronius the satirist and poet, busily patronised the 
highest arts. These men were in constant attendance 
upon the emperor, though Seneca, his tutor, was a 
generation older; and seems at last to have come 
under the monarch’s displeasure. 

Petronius was not to escape this fate ultimately ; but 
for a long while he enjoyed all the privileges of the 
emperor’s closest friendship, and seems to have been 
the one to whom Nero and the intelligentsia of the 
court turned when any question of taste was in dispute. 
Petronius was a man of indolent disposition naturally ; 
but one who proved himself, when occasion arose, to be 
a wise governor as well as an extremely witty conver- 


sationalist. The literature which has survived him _ 
shows that he came under Greek influences to an 
exceptional degree, even for his age; and, although 
portions of it are pornographic when judged by twentieth 
century standards, it is remarkably free from flagrant 
obscenity. It was probably achieved during the mature 
years of his life when he was either touring in the 
company of Nero’s court or spending his time with 
them in the luxurious life of the Palatine at Rome. 
His final disgrace and death form one of the most 
moving chapters in the history of the Roman Empire. 
The only serious rival he possessed for the particular 
imperial favour was Tigelinus—the son of a Sicilian 
horse dealer, a man of unqualified cruelty and ambition, 
but one whose organising capacity and daring appealed 
to Nero. The rivalry which existed between him and 
Petronius was common knowledge in the court of Rome 
—sometimes one and sometimes the other weighing the 
balance favourably. Nero, however, was afraid of 
Tigelinus: in the extraordinary way that tyrants do 
sometimes fear those who are actually in their power ; 
and once his cowardice finally overcame his secret 
admiration for Petronius the emperor accused his 
former confidant of participation in the conspiracy of 
Piso, and dispatched to him a death sentence. 
Petronius however had anticipated the sentence. 
Rather than yield to it he committed suicide. Having 
awarded such slaves as had been faithful to him with 
their freedom, and having ordered stripes for those 
whose conduct had been bad, he invited his friends to 
a banquet. There he read to them his last letter to 
the emperor, in which he held that monarch up to 
ridicule as a comedian and a third-rate poet. Then 
he broke to pieces a precious Corinthian vase which 


“To his father we owe it 
That*he became a poet.” 
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he desired that Nero should never possess, before 
giving himself over to the physician who was to cut 
the artery and let his life flow out. 

The age of Petronius was followed by the full flower 
of Roman literature—in which Tacitus and Livy the 
historians, Plutarch—who was actually a Greek—the 
biographer, Juvenal the satirist, and Plotinus and 
Marcus Aurelius the philosophers all thrived, and in 
which Apuleius was to write ‘“‘ The Golden Asse ’’—a 
romantic work whose influence has appeared again and 
again in history up to the present day. 

Juvenal casts most light upon the age; but as it 
falls in a satirical mould a certain amount of discretion 
must be used when conclusions are drawn. Of the 
author himself little enough is known; but he was 
probably, like Horace, the son of a prosperous freed- 
man. Some have affirmed that the fulminations of his 
satires directly against the bourgeois class are the best 
witness against his extraction from it. This, I think, 
assumes too much. We are no more obliged to con- 
clude that Juvenal was bound by the conventional 
outlook of the freedman class in Rome than we are 
obliged to conclude that Francis of Assisi would share 
the mercenary outlook of his upbringing, or Robespierre 
the royalist outlook of his. Juvenal appears to have 


achieved literary fame late in life and to have died in 


an exile that was camouflaged as a military position. 
The Greek influence died slowly in European litera- 
ture and thought; but it seems to have died hard. 
After the overthrow of the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century there was of course a temporary lapse in 
artistic taste; but when, after the close of the Dark 
Ages, Europe blossomed once more into literature and 
art, they were cast in original moulds. The rise of 
Gothic architecture saw the spasmodic appearance of 


CABRALLA: 


“A man of indolent disposition.” 


“Nero himself sang songs .. .” 


great literature in our midst once more; but, while 
the thought of Aquinas and the medieval schoolmen 
was cast in a Greek mould, the poetry of Dante owed 
more to the Virgil whom he superseded than to any of 
the Greek masters; and that of Chaucer to no writer 
of the ancient world. 

The revival of Greek terms of thought in the Middle 
Ages of Europe is not a surprising phenomenon in 
view of her gradually reawakening consciousness to the 
treasures of the past. The great Greek philosophers 
—Socrates, Plato and Aristotle—laid the foundations 
for all thinkers, and there have been none from their 
day onwards who have been able to dispense with 
those foundations. The revival of constructive philo- 
sophy in the Europe of the thirteenth century meant 
the remoulding or re-adaptation of it from that point 
at which Aristotle had left it. So as the Roman 
poets achieved their golden age in a Greek atmosphere, 
the medieval schoolmen applied the phenomena of the 
universe as they knew it to the methods of Greek 
thought which had come down to them from Aristotle. 
In that sense Greek literature has triumphed over 
history. 

Some interest must surely be enhanced in that old 
stock of Greek and Latin literature that we all of us 
keep somewhere in the back of our shelves, when we 
remember the background which it has formed to all 
literature since. If we open its pages we shall find 
that it speaks to us in the same voice that great litera- 
ture must always speak. How can we look at some of 
our own great poets again if we neglect those who were 
the source of their inspiration, as they are of ours ? 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY 


STELLA BENSON. 
By Doris Estcourt 


Stella Benson, whose “ Tobit Transplanted’’ has lately 
won the Femina Vie Heureuse prize, the P.E.N. Club prize, 
and a medal from the Royal Society of Literature, pro- 
duced her first novel, ‘‘ I Pose,’’ in 1916. With the aplomb 
of youth—she was then in her very early twenties—she 
sent the MS. to Macmillan’s accompanied by a request 
that they say yes or no within a week. They said yes. 

Their lightning capitulation to an unknown girl writer 
was soon richly justified, for though ‘‘ Tobit Transplanted ” 
is the first of Stella Benson’s . 
books to reach what may be 
called ‘‘ best-seller’’ figures in 
this country, she has had for 
years a unique reputation 
among discriminating people 
all over the world. 

Of the earlier books, ‘‘ The 
Poor Man” (1922) and “ The 
Little World” (1925)—one of 
the most delightful collections 
of travel sketches ever pub- 
lished—were two landmarks in 
her steady conquest of a wider 
public, though some of her 
early admirers found the harsh 
and bitter realism of ‘ The 
Poor Man” an _ unwelcome 
change from the remote and 
restless otherworldliness of the 
two preceding works, ‘ This is 
the End” (1917) and “ Living 
Alone ”’ (1919). 

In some ways one would 
have expected verse to be her 
principal medium in the earlier 
phase, but her verse output is 
represented by one very small 
volume, ‘‘ Twenty” (1918), 
and a few pieces printed as 
chapter headings or prologues 
to her novels. Unexpectedly 
enough, ‘‘ The Poor Man’”’ is 
richest in them : 

“If you were careless ever; if ever a thing you missed 

In the forest—a serpent twist 

Of shadow, ensnaring the starlit way of a tree ; 

If, at your wrist, 

The pulse rang never, never, to the slow bells of the sea ; 
If a star, quick-carven in frost and in amethyst, 


Shone on the thin, thin finger of dawn, you turning away 
your face...” 


Portrait by 
Kay Vaughan. 


or: 


““Now I have nothing. Even the joy of loss— 
Even the dreams I had I now am losing. 
Only this thing I know; that you are using 
My heart as a stone to bear your foot across. . 
. Lam glad—I am glad—the stone is of your choosing. . . .” 


The impact of America rather than of the War seems 
to have been responsible for the abrupt change of mood 
discernible in ‘‘ The Poor Man.”’ Though frail in health 
and full of dreams, Stella Benson saw America as few 
visitors see it, bare for the most part of its disarming 
hospitality and its shock-absorbing luxury. At times she 
was stranded penniless in strange places. She worked on 
a ranch in Colorado, and as a bill-collector, book-agent and 
lady’s maid in California. When I ran across her there by 
accident after having lost sight of her for many years, 
she had just celebrated a solitary and penurious Christmas 
Day on the beach by the Golden Gate, eating a bun and 
a banana for her Christmas dinner. 

She had a minute room in Berkeley, on the other side 


of San Francisco Bay, where she seemed to subsist on 
fried kidneys and cigarettes in the intervals of trying to 
find an appropriate job before the next month’s rent fell 
due. Eventually she secured employment with the Uni- 
versity of California Press, and accumulated enough money 
to continue her travels. 

In the Far East her adventures were as numerous and 
strenuous, and her jobs as unexpected as ever. Fragile 
and diffident, she yet has some secret store of vitality, 
tenacity and courage which 
carries her through experiences 
that would defeat most 
“normal ’”’ young women. 

I next saw her in China, 
but not before she had been 
back to England via India, 
married Mr. James O’Gorman 
Anderson, an Irishman in the 
Chinese Government service, 
travelled with him across the 
United States in a Ford which 
neither of them really knew 
how to drive, and set up 
housekeeping in the remote 
Yunnanese village of Mengtsz, 
where her husband was 
stationed. 

Here I remember her sitting 
every morning on the edge of 
an arm-chair (one of her 
numerous dogs occupying the 
greater part of it) writing 
rapidly in pencil in an exercise 
book. Not even Jane Austen 
could have been less formal or 
pretentious about her working 
hours or working materials, and 
she seemed able to recon- 
centrate instantly after any 
interruption. 

As for the dogs—anyone 
who has read her books knows 
that dogs recur in them as 
persistently as “‘ half-fairies,’’ and the dog in ‘‘ Tobit” 
almost steals the picture from the humans. In Mengtsz 
she had three or four permanent dogs, a few intermittent 
strays, and repeated litters of pups which, when the names 
of Popes gave out, were called after well-known makes of 
typewriters or motor-cars. Indefinite numbers of dogs 
accompanied her when she went out to dinner, in spite of 
all her efforts to leave them at home. 

From Mengtsz Miss Benson’s world was moved to Kirin 
Province in Manchuria, the desolate refuge of many exiled 
Russians. Her letters from there described Arctic winters 
during which she went about in sheepskin trousers, and 
drove a Ford along frozen rivers. After a visit to England, 
there was another transfer, this time to a small town in 
the interior of South China. The district eventually be- 
came a centre of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
activities, and she and her husband were trapped between 
armies on the one side and brigands on the other. 

After many anxious weeks of watching for an opportunity 
to get down to Canton and Hong-Kong, they eventually 
had to escape up-river in a boat, cross the Indo-China 
border, and come down to the sea at Haiphong. From 
there they were able to get a coast steamer to Hong- 
Kong. 

For the last dozen years this kind of thing has been 
the stuff of Stella Benson’s life. Consequently her appear- 
ances in the ordered security of London life, and in the 
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printed gossip of its literary coteries, are few and rare. 
Not since “ Living Alone’”’ has the scene of any of her 
books been laid in England. 

To the Mengtsz period belong ‘‘ Pipers and a Dancer ”’ 
(1924) and ‘“‘ Good-bye Stranger” (1926), curiously tran- 
sitional works. They are a partial return to the fairy 
world of the earlier books, but crossed uneasily by the 
new and harsher realism which entered so irrevocably with 
“The Poor Man.” 

Not that any of her books lacks realism of a kind, and 
often a very vital kind. Her theme and her outlook may 
be shot with fantasy; her hero may be a changeling and 
her heroine half a fairy, but they move in a minutely 
familiar world of traffic and committee meetings, mission- 
aries, brigands and dogs. This world of intricate and solid 
detail, however, is itself illumined by a kind of ‘ second 
sight ” which makes all things new, and because of it the 
detail of her books is sometimes more memorable and 
powerful than the story. 

Even the changelings and the half-fairies are not of 
course the creatures of fairy tale. They are the misfits, 
the lonely, odd and unregimented souls who “ hear strange 
music,’’ and are in eternal conflict with the more orderly 
and comfortable members of society. 


In “ Tobit Transplanted ” the mixed transitional stage 
is past, and the two elements, expressed by “ Living 
Alone” on the one hand and “ The Poor Man”’ on the 
other, are integrated with curious and unexpected success. 
The half-fairy is still there, this time the fatal and cold- 
hearted maiden of the apocryphal Book of Tobit translated 
to a White Russian community in remote Manchuria ; but 
she finds her complement, and the resultant chord is more 
resonant and satisfying than the single note. 

The story is intricate, very detailed, and often moves 
very slowly. Yet it is rarely laborious to go on foot with 
this writer, to interrupt a journey to watch a bullock rising 
from the ground by instalments, or to get a dog’s-eye view 
of a crowd. Her sense of the absurd, her irrepressible 
gaiety, her feeling for significant minutiz, whether tragic 
or triumphant, make her as stimulating a companion on 
paper as she is in real life. It is these qualities which give 
“The Little World ’”’ and ‘“‘ Worlds Within Worlds ”’ their 
special flavour and charm as travel books. 

“ Tobit,” while less ‘‘ easy to read’’ than her earlier 
books, is a more solid and ambitious piece of work than 
any of them. It is significant, also, in that it shows signs 
of being both the climax of one phase and the first decisive 
gesture in another. 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 


WRITERS : 


XVII 


JAKOB WASSERMANN 
By Edward Crankshaw 


We are so accustomed to reading about the externals of 
life, the accidental vestures of the moment; so used to 
writers solemnly analysing these externals as though the 
fruit of the tree of Eden itself were being dissected; so 
used to men getting into a fury about them as though 
they were doing battle-royal with life itself, instead of 
with the parasitic growths on the shell of life—as important, 
and no more, as the barnacles on a ship’s hull—that we 
may be pardoned for forgetting that there is such a thing 
as reality, life without a capital L, which persists, for the 
most part unattended, all supporting. But from time to 
time a man appears who bij 's us regard reality intently, 
and these are the greatest artists in history; every great 
artist gives us rare glimpses of reality, but the greatest 
seem to comprehend it fully. And it is among them that 
Jakob Wassermann has his place. 

Wassermann is a realist as Shakespeare was a realist, 
Goethe or Dostoievsky; that is to say he is concerned 
with essential reality, and not with things, except in so 
far as they reflect or illustrate reality. The ordinary 
novelist is pleased with himself if he can put down on 
paper a plausible description of consecutive events, 
the wave-crests moving along the surface of the profound 
seas of reality. More ambitious novelists are concerned 
with events again, but with events which seem to throw 
light on some abysmal undercurrent about the very exist- 
ence of which they are uncertain. The great artist is in 
constant touch with reality itself; he has a supreme 
consciousness of the depths of his own spirit, and he can 
translate what he sees into terms of human action. Such 
men alone surely deserve the title ‘‘ realist’’; the title 
which has been arrogated to themselves by painters and 
writers, who describe with dismal detail what everyone 
with an eye in his head can see for himself. 

The most obvious business of the artist is to widen the 
onlooker’s experience, to help him to comprehend life more 
fully; the greatest artists go further than this: they 
justify life itself. It does not in the least widen my experi- 
ence to read a tedious account of an imaginary young girl 
who marries unwisely and whose life is made a misery by 
her husband’s infidelities, and who is finally abandoned 
with no means of support so that she is driven to leave 


her child on a convenient doorstep and seek the river. 
I already know that this sort of thing is liable to happen. 
It is, after all, merely an extreme example of the human 
misery which is everywhere oppressively apparent. I do 
not read novels to discover that human misery is great, 
but in the hope of being convinced by a greater mind 
than mine that life for all its misery is beautiful, that the 
shocking things which happen to individuals are but 
accidents on the surface of real life. And this is the 
conviction that comes from reading Wassermann. 

That is why it seems to me that Wassermann is the 
greatest living novelist and one of the greatest novelists who 
has ever lived. The only men who can be compared with 
him are Dostoievsky and the Tolstoy of ‘‘ War and Peace ”’ ; 
and Wassermann has all the intensity of Dostoievsky 
without any sign of his hysteria ; ‘‘ The World’s Illusion ” 
has all the immensity of ‘‘ War and Peace ’”’ with none of 
its cloudiness ; it is clear-cut and anchored in rock. 

It is impossible in an article of this length to convey an 
adequate idea of the magnitude of Wassermann’s work ; 
anybody can get it for himself if he troubles to read ‘‘ The 
World’s Illusion.”” Yet one wonders who will. Wasser- 
mann has been in the world for fifty-nine years; he has 
been acclaimed in Germany and in the United States, but 
in this country he remains practically unknown, although 
six books of his have been published here (‘* World’s 
Ends”: short stories; ‘‘The Triumph of Youth”; 
“The World’s Illusion”; ‘‘The Maurizius Case”; 
“Wedlock’’; Saber’’). Arnold Bennett surprisingly saw 
him for what he is, and the influence of Bennett’s articles 
in the Evening Standard was supposed to be great; it 
seems to have failed when it was most needed. 

“The World’s Illusion” is Wassermann’s greatest 
achievement, but perhaps the best way to come to him 
is through “‘ Caspar Hauser.” Unfortunately the American 
translation (as yet unpublished in England) is so poor as 
to be barely intelligible to an Englishman. The sub-title 
of “Caspar Hauser”’ is ‘‘ Die Tragheit des Herzens,” a 
phrase which has passed into German literature, and which 
means approximately ‘‘ The laziness of the heart,’’ or, 
freely, ‘‘ The unheeding world.’”” Wassermann’s characters 
are all pitted against society, but not, as in the ordinary 
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pamphleteering novel, against one particular section of 
society, Or against specific conventions or cruelties of 
society, but against the inertia in the heart of every human 
being. ‘‘ Die Tragheit des Herzens”’ is at the root of all 
Wassermann’s writing; in ‘‘ The Maurizius Case”’ it is 
interwoven with several other issues; in ‘‘ The World’s 
Illusion ”’ it forms the ground base of continuity over 
which is woven a staggering counterpoint of ideas, motives, 
actions—surely everything that has ever passed through 
the mind of man; if there were no such word as “ uni- 
versal ’’ it would have to be invented for Wassermann. 
Tragheit des Herzens”’ 
calls for vitality, clear 
seeing, lack of prejudice, the 
will to action, innocence, yet 
suppleness of mind, in its ad- 
versary ; and it is no accident 
that Wassermann’s hero is so 
often a youth, taken before 
he is permanently twisted 
to fill society’s iron mould. 
In Caspar Hauser, the won- 
der child, the rightful heir 
to the throne of Baden, who 
as a baby had been smuggled 
away and for sixteen years 
kept in utter darkness, seeing 
nothing, knowing nothing, 
learning nothing—in_ this 
Caspar Hauser who with his 
sudden, unexplained appari- 
tion startled the citizens of 
Niirnberg, a hero was ready- 
made. He was at once the 
human spirit coming nearer 
to maturity, yet utterly un- 
impressioned, and the victim 
of the crass, unheeding world, 
lazy of heart. Christian 
Wahnschaffe, who gives his 
name as title to the original 
of ‘‘ The World’s Illusion,’’ is 
a youth of extraordinarily brilliant and sympathetic 
nature whose spiritual development, in essence, reminds us 
of that of St. Francis of Assisi; but there the resemblance 
ends. His background is contemporary life in every 
aspect, and the characters form a microcosm of the world, 
and their deeds of the deeds of the world. Etzel 
Andergast, of ‘‘ The Maurizius Case,”’ is a boy of fourteen 
who with all the subtlety of innocence carries out his 
business by force of his enlightened naiveté. His business 
is, in defiance of his father, a public prosecutor, to 
discover the real doer of a murder for which Maurizius 
has been condemned to life imprisonment. ‘‘ The 
Maurizius Case’’ could never have been written by 
an Englishman, for Etzel Andergast could never have 
been born or thought of-in England; such precocity, in 
the highest sense of the word, does not occur. In Germany 
it is conceivable that it might. Yet such is the power 
of the creator that never for a moment is the English reader 
aware that he is reading about something essentially 


“ness on view in this book. 


foreign. Etzel Andergast is an expression of all that is 
splendid and unwarped in the human spirit ; the vessel is 
of no account. 

There is yet another aspect of Wassermann’s great- 
The prevailing passion 
of the book might easily be labelled ‘“‘justice.”’ Yet 
how remote is Wassermann’s approach from that of 
the typical humanitarian sentimentalist. We are not 
required to pity Maurizius; on the contrary, Wassermann 
goes out of his way to make him a repulsive creature so 
that no false sentiment is wasted on him, and when 
finally, after eighteen years 
in prison, he is released on 
account of Etzel’s impor- 
tunity, he commits suicide. 
Although in one section of the 
book Wassermann says all 
that there is to say about 
prisons, through the mouths 
of prisoner and warders, far 
more powerfully than it has 
ever been said before, this 
book is not a tract for 
penal reform. It is a book 
to show the human spirit 
in action; it is the tale of 
one who feels strongly, who 
is convinced, and who pro- 
ceeds inevitably to justify his 
conviction. 

It has been quite impos- 
sible in this short article to do 
justice to Wassermann. It 
has been impossible to describe 
his books in detail because the 
plots are extremely involved 
and so crammed with action 
that a bare account of one 
would read like melodrama. 
And yet this is the man who 
is generally thought to write 
in terms of metaphysics. 
True, there is metaphysic enough in Wassermann; but 
in, for instance, ‘‘ The World’s Illusion” there is enough 
material, without metaphysics, to make half a dozen full- 
length melodramas, and also one of the most powerful, 
the most horrifying pieces of prose that has ever been 
written—the confession of Nills Heinrich to Christian 
Wahnschaffe of his murder of Ruth Hofmann. It is an 
evocation of pure evil. 

Even now we have only a lop-sided idea of the man. 
Nothing has been said about his women, and they require 
an article to themselves. Perhaps it is enough to say that 
in a hundred years’ time the dancer Eva, the actress Louise 
Dercum will be as familiar to the world as Ophelia, and 
because of them we may understand Ophelia more 
fully. 


N.B. The English translation of Wassermann’s latest novel, 
‘Etzel Andergast continuation of ‘‘The Maurizius Case,” 
has just appeared, and will be reviewed separately next month. 
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POETRY AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


THE EPITHET IN 


ENGLISH POETRY 


By Geoffrey Tillotson 


When one thinks of epithets one thinks of epithets alone 
or of epithets and their nouns together. One’s unit con- 
sists either of one or of two words—or, if the second kind 
of unit allots two or more epithets to its noun it will consist 
of three or more words. It is sometimes useful to take 
as unit the single epithet. This is especially so when the 
use of the epithet in itself forms a characteristic skill or 
failing in a poet. Certain poets seem to have a small 
fund of epithets from which they select to supply a com- 
paratively large number of nouns. There is Victor Hugo 
with his eternal ‘‘ sombre,” or Mr. Humbert Wolfe with 
all his “‘ silvers’’ and “‘ cools.’’ Or, if Mr. Wolfe is too 
easy prey, there is Miss Sitwell whose epithets come from 
a very good but very limited store. Homer and Virgil 
invite the application of the first kind of unit, the tradition 
of epic poetry requiring the continued use of allotted 
epithets (‘‘ wine-dark ”’ sea, “‘ winged ’’ words) almost as 
if the epithets were part of the nouns, as if the epithet 
and noun formed together another noun. 


Shakespeare’s Development 


But this smallest unit is not much good when one con- 


siders Shakespeare, or rather it is useful for the early work. 


of Shakespeare but not for the later. In the poems, of 
which “ Venus and Adonis ”’ and “‘ Lucrece ”’ are quite early 
work, Shakespeare does seem to be drawing from a fairly 
confined group of epithets—‘‘ sweet,”’ “ fair,’ ‘‘ golden,” 
“silver,” etc. (It seems that when a poet confines himself 
to a few epithets the precious metals are among them.) 
But even in the early poems and plays Shakespeare is 
beginning to use the epithet for conveying a larger signifi- 


cance than one mainly sensuous. Boasting of her subduing 
of Mars, Venus tells that : 


““Quer my Altars hath he hong his launce, 
His battred shield, his vncontrolled crest. . . .” 


Shakespeare is beginning to weight his epithets with an 
intellectual content very different from the sensuous or 
immediately perceptible abstract quality of the epithets he 
drew from his stock of “ poetic ’’ ones, of Spenserian ones. 
In his later work, epithet with every other element of his 
poetry suffers its sea-change. Like his nouns, like his 
verbs, the epithets sprout and spring with the vitality and 
promiscuous fountaining of wild things. Here the unit for 
understanding them is the double one of epithet and noun 
—or perhaps one ought to see Shakespeare’s late sentences 
as indivisible, as splashes of meaning, rather than as 
meaning conformable to grammatical analysis. Certainly 
in the late work of Shakespeare the noun and adjective 
are indivisible : the noun requires its epithet in the same 
way that a face needs a nose, or a flower its particular 
smell. Look at the expression from ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,’ ‘‘ downy windows ”’ (a periphrasis, if one dare cool 
it with a textbook term, for eves). ‘‘ Windows ”’ by itself 
is the wrong image. Cleopatra’s eyes were nothing like 
windows. But by the addition of that boldest of epithets 


the stark rectangle of window dissolves and trembles into 
a human eye: 


“Downy windows, close ; 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal... .” 


A Contrast of Styles 


If one compares ‘‘ downy windows ’’ with Matthew Arnold’s 
expression “‘ jasmine-muffled lattices,’’ one gets a fair idea 
of the gamut between the Elizabethan and the Victorian 
poets. Arnold’s phrase is not an image. Shakespeare's is. 
But that discrepancy, a significance which is unfair though 


suggestive, must here be set aside. Arnold’s expression tries 
very hard to be beautiful : jasmine is a flower and therefore 
beautiful, as sound it is almost jammy, muffled is soft and 
deep in wool, lattices are the most picturesque and dia- 
monded of windows. And yet the words fail hopelessly, 
in the same way that the artists fail who paint for calendars 
and chocolate-box lids. Shakespeare’s “‘ downy windows ”’ 
has no sense of effort behind it of course. But it is its 
boldness which contrasts so immediately with Arnold’s 
studious selection of his samites. Boldness of poetic pur- 
pose is not enough of itself. It is better to grab than to 
select, but one must grab the right things. For all his 
picking fingers, Arnold chose the wrong ones, mistaking 
sateen for satin in the half-light of his inspiration. 

I took Shakespeare as the example of those poets whose 
epithets and nouns instantaneously amalgamate into one. 
This is the test of the true way of using adjectives. All 
good poetry requires the application of the second unit. 
Perhaps this unit is a development of the Homeric unit 
in which a chosen number of nouns-and-adjectives go to- 
gether like man and wife, the difference being that each 
couple in modern poetry appears once only. As another 
example of this best use of the epithet I will take Spenser, 
since Spenser as a poet is often misunderstood. Most 
people would seem to group Spenser with those poets 
(not the best) who draw eternally on a small group of 
epithets they consider suitable for poetry. Look at 
Spenser, they say, and find fairy women, dainty limbs, 


_ cruel fights, etc., by the score. Spenser of course does 


frequently see no reason why he shouldn’t repeat his 
epithets—his eye, or rather his ear, is sometimes concerned 
for other ends. But it is quite as true to think of Spenser 
as the first of our poets to find the mot juste, not by search- 
ing but by good luck. There are many examples of this 
in the ‘‘ Shepheardes Calender.”” The two I quote are 
from the “ Faerie Queene.’’ The team of dolphins : 


“As swift as swallowes, on the waues they went, ; 
That their broad flaggie finnes no fome did reare. . . .’ 


And this of the angels leaving “ their silver bowers ”’ : 


“How oft do they with golden pineons, cleaue 
The flitting skyes. . . .” 


In other words, Spenser makes one treat his epithets as 
part of his nouns. 


Di ision of Labour 


Epithets, even when of the kind which are fast to their 
nouns, should not need to be used too often. Ifa poet is 
charged with using too many epithets, he might reply: 
“ Yes, but they are all of your second kind. They are part of 
the noun. If they went, the noun wouldn’t mean the right 
thing.”’ That might be true, but it would be no excuse. 
If a poet has too many adjectives all apparently unneces- 
sary, it means that he is not giving the other parts of his 
grammar enough to do. As it stands, his meaning will 
be changed for the worse by removing any of the adjectives. 
But the whole effect is not at its best. The improving 
of the whole effect will necessitate a different spacing of 
the meaning, perhaps a perceptible change in the meaning 
But it will be worth the bother. A reduction of the 
number of epithets may entail a change in the nouns 
used. These changes may detract a little from the first 
excellence of the meaning. But if the effect as a whole 
is improved, the change will not appear to have been too 
dearly bought. 

This is what Keats learned. In his early poems the 
epithet is frequently part of its noun. It is organic in 
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the poem. The epithets couldn’t be cleared away simply 
with blue pencil. The meaning, as well as the metre, would 
suffer. This means that Keats had not yet mastered the 
problem of the equable division of meaning throughout a 
line. He was making his epithets do too much, allowing 
his verbs and nouns to do too little. Indeed, he some- 
times has to make up with the beauty of his adjectives 
for the bathos of his nouns. When the need for rhyming 
makes an unpleasant noun unavoidable, Keats piles up 
his heavily beautiful adjectives in an attempt to retrieve 
the disaster : 


“ee 


. . their full lips 
First touch’d ; what amorous, and fondling nips 
They gave each other’s cheeks. . . .” 


(Keats seems to have been uneasy how exactly to word 
the failure of line 2: the MS. shows that he first wrote : 
“What fondleing [sic] and amorous nips ...”) In the 
later work he knew better, how to distribute his meaning 


more equally. But to the last he was a little too fond of 
his adjectives. In ‘‘ Endymion ”’ he could write: 


. soon these limbs became 
Gaunt, wither’d, sapless, feeble, cramp’d, and lame.” 


The revised version of ‘‘ Hyperion ”’ retained this from the 
first version : 


‘Through bow’rs of fragrant and enwreathed light 
And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades.” 


And though one must allow him credit for the rightness of 
‘Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs,” 


Keats was often too readily enchanted by dumped epithets. 
He was constitutionally incapable of attaining his richness 
in the way Shelley attained his in “‘ Music when soft 
voices die . . .”’, where there are two epithets to the eight 
lines. But the fine fragment of the ‘‘ Ode to Maia ’’ shows 
that he was learning to control both the number and the 
temperature of his epithets. 


VERSE OF 


New Signatures : Poems by Several Hands. 
Collected by Michael Roberts. 3s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


This is not a “‘ Lyrical Ballads’’ for a new age. The 
pioneer work has been done gradually by poets from 
Hardy and Gerard Hopkins to T. S. Eliot. Clear, critical 
statements of it have been made, and the course of poetry has 
been redirected. The contributors to this collection have 
grown up in the stream. They are adding to it and (some 
of them) strengthening its flow, and scooping the channel 
a little deeper than their predecessors. Yet ‘‘ New Signa- 
tures ’’ (taken from the last poem in Mr. Cecil Day Lewis’s 
“From Feathers to Iron ’’) is not a good title. It suggests 
signing one’s name (and no more) to someone else’s cheque, 
which is precisely what four contributors—Mr. Julian Bell, 
Mr. John Lehmann, Mr. Richard Eberhart and Mr. William 
Plomer—seem to be doing. Mr. Michael Roberts is 
critically keen. He recognises the value of the work of 
Mr. Day Lewis or Mr. Empson, but razor-blades need 
stropping, and he has done ill to admit into this manifesto 
of new verse the descriptive emptiness of Mr. Julian Bell’s 
“ Tranquillity Recollected ’’ and “‘ Still Life,’’ the childish, 
smart, satirical immaturity of his long ‘‘ Arms and the 
Man.”’ Mr. Plomer’s essay in fiction-magazine-passionate- 
savage sentimentality, ‘‘ The Russian Lover’’ (dolled up 
with a touch of tractors and soviets) is another interloper ; 
and Mr. Eberhart and Mr. Lehmann, in their contribu- 
tions, show an ability to sign the cheque without in the 
least knowing the bank or how much the cheque is for. 
Their verse in these samples has a superficial modernity 
unwedded to any rhythmical individuality or genuinely 
emotive power. They are, in their present stage at least, 
only assimilative. Mr. A. S. J. Tessimond, a poet of 
descriptions which are not very subtle, is also lucky 
to find himself in such good company (he will be very 
ashamed one day of his ‘‘ Chaplin,’’ a grotesque acquiescence 
to a pseudo-intellectual cult). There remain—besides 
Mr. Day Lewis and Mr. Empson—Mr. Auden and Mr. 
Stephen Spender—and these four justify the collection. 
I have seen little evidence yet (though I hope for it) that 
Mr. Auden’s powers are increasing. He is a curious poet, 
a robust, at times almost rollicking pamphleteer in verse 
who could do with a stricter control of word and form 
(as in his ‘‘ Ode’’). He is occasionally cheap and boyish, 
anti-public-schoolboyish—a fault from which Mr. Day 
Lewis (they are evidently influenced one by another) is not 
free. Yet his half recognition of his times, its difficulties, its 
pains is as evident in the form of his verse as in its content. 

Mr. Day Lewis goes deeper, is more technically able ; 
his verse is less spendthrift; its skin stretches tighter 
over its ribs. At times it seems too conscious of a desire 
to use the imagery of a new world, but it would be a mistake 
to conclude that Mr. Day Lewis’s mechanical and scientific 
vocabulary is the limit of Mr. Day Lewis’s contemporaneity. 


OUR TIME 


The three poems from ‘‘ The Magnetic Mountain,” the four 
“* Satirical Poems ”’ (the last two in chief) witness against 
such a misconception. The verse of Mr. Spender is very 
different. It has a certain curly-headed innocence. It 
almost blushes. It is naively enthusiastic for a new order. 
A virgin Walt Whitman in a clean silk soft collar, gentle- 
manly, slightly debilitated, is suggested by its intellectual 
content and its clear ease, but the ease is a little deceptive. 
The call of ‘‘Oh young men oh young comrades ”’ is not 
all Mr. Spender has to provide. The emotive power of 
his verse, through skilful rhythm, is sometimes strong, 
and such a poem as “ The Prisoners’ is an achievement 
of value. 

Mr. Empson, the last, is the one who shows signs of 
being the best. Intellectually he seems much the most 
able. He is a mathematician as well as a poet ; he is more 
concerned with the play of ideas, neater as ‘‘ wit ’’ demands, 
and very fine in his craft. More than any of the contri- 
butors, he proves the fallacy of Mr. Michael Roberts’s view 
that poetry would do well to become more “‘ understand- 
able.’’ Poetry does not need to be “‘ understandable,” or 
to be ‘‘ easy” or to make precise statements. Mr. Emp- 
son’s poems are the most difficult, and yet in a proper sense 
the easiest in the book. His ideas are difficult to eluci 
date, yet they are subordinate to the emotive value of 
each poem, as ideas must be in any poem. To take a 
sample (though the test is a half-test), ‘“‘ Letter’”’ and 
“This Last Pain’’ and ‘‘ Note on Local Flora’’ are 
superbly memorable. Lines in them, an idea of each of 
them, will stick to the most corduroy mind which has 
passed the poems through, like burrs to breeches. One 
cannot quickly forget or easily despise such lines as these 
(from ‘‘ This Last Pain ’’) : 

‘* All those large dreams by which men long live well 
Are magic-lanterned on the smoke of hell ; 


This then is real, I have implied, 
A painted, small, transparent slide. 


“‘These the inventive can hand-paint at leisure, 
Or all emporia would stock our measure ; 
And feasting in their dappled shade, 

We should forget how they were made.” 


They show that, like all intellectual poets of “ wit,” Mr. 
Empson is grave and deep-digging. His verse is as good 
an illustration as any that obscurity on the one hand is no 
bar to appreciation, and that the play of ideas on the other 
is useless without emotive value. Spenser’s verse, when 
intellectually at its emptiest, can still be great verse. The 
verse of More, the Platonist, was mostly born dead for 
the very weight of intellectual content. Of all the con- 
tributors Mr. Empson, in brief, has the best understanding 
and the most to give. His first volume of poems, when it 
comes, should be a pinnacle rising out of a land still thinly 
housed. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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in verse. 


attention Mr. Waller gives it. 


THE ROSSETTI FAMILY 


The Rossetti Family, 1824-1854. 


By Ross D. Waller. (Manchester University Press.) 


Marsigli’s miniature of Gabriele Rossetti at the age of 


thirty-seven shows a florid, double-chinned, Italianate 


face which might easily be mistaken for a woman’s. The 
feminine characteristic of reliance upon emotion rather 
than reason was marked throughout his life and work. 
His pedantic but unscholarly theories about Dante were 
controlled no less exclusively by his emotions than were 
his early Carbonarist activities in Naples. He was at 
pains to interpret the Divine Comedy as a Ghibelline 
allegory merely because he himself had been an enthusiastic 
Freemason since 1809. And so by working out many 


supposed anagrams and acrostics, he reached such con- 
clusions as these : 


that Amore in the poem stands for 
attachment to the Empire (for if you split it up it becomes 
Amo re—‘I love the king,’’ and if you spell it Amor 
and reverse it, you get Roma—its opposite !) ; that Satan 
is the Pope, Virgil the monarchical system and Beatrice 
“the purified, non-hierarchical, Christian religion.’’ By 
the second volume of his Comento, he had discovered that 
Dante was not only anti-papal but anti-Christian. Such 
a theory was not likely to be enthusiastically received, still 
less to survive the immediate notoriety of reviews. 

But although Mr. Waller seems to regard it with justifi- 
able amusement (here and there he even lets slip a hint 
of contempt), he devotes about half the book almost entirely 
to Gabriele whose only other claim to remembrance, 


apart from the fact that he was the father of Dante Gabriel 


and Christina, was his extraordinary skill at improvisation 
This unusual accomplishment he dropped for 
fear that it might make his written verse too facile, but 
only when the harm had already been done. 

His private life, apart from his short and rather ridiculous 
career as a political revolutionary, hardly deserves the 
In 1826 he married Frances 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


(From the portrait of himself in the 
National Portrait Gallery, 1847.) 


From “* The Rossetti Family,” by Ross D. Waller (Manchester University Press). 


By Wynyard Browne 


Polidori who was by birth, as Mr. Evelyn Waugh says, 
“half Italian and wholly pedagogic.’’ Her mother, her 
sister and herself were all governesses. She was practical, 
pious and placid. She bore him four children. The 
periodic epidemics of disease in the Rossetti nursery, 
the descents of various aunts, the demerits of the servants 
and the scarcity of money were not of more interest than 
such things usually are. Mr. Waller records them faithfully 
and in detail. Most of the Italian exiles in England— 
scholars, swindlers, aristocrats and organ-grinders—found 
their way to Rossetti’s house in Charlotte Street. But 
though Mr. Waller gives them a chapter, he does justice 
neither to their charm nor to their absurdity. 

It is odd that he should give only twenty-seven pages 
to the consideration of Dante Gabriel, by far the most 
interesting member of the family. He had the tang (and 
the slang) of real life about him which the others noticeably 
lacked. The “ conflict’? which Mr. Waller begins to 
analyse and then dismisses as an unfortunate weakness, 
is the clue to his whole character and work. His poetry 
cannot be fully understood without some study of his 
painting which Mr. Waller does not attempt. Instead he 
runs through the titles of his earlier literary work ‘‘ with 
comments ’’ in the approved manner of textbooks. The 
flow of biographical detail stops at 1854, the date of old 
Gabriele’s death, which foreshortens the portraits of the 
younger members of the family, except Maria Francesca 
whose pathetic story is told to its end. This is particu- 
larly unfortunate in Dante Gabriel’s case. If this book 
was to be of reliable service to students, mention for in- 
stance should surely have been made of Ruskin’s patronage 
and friendship; or at least of his letters to The Times, 
written actually before Mr. Waller’s closing date, which 
set Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites on their fect. By 
closing his narrative so early Mr. Waller misses the here- 
ditary continuance of the family passion for hidden 
meanings, clearly shown in Dante Gabriel’s quarrel with 
Carroll, on the grounds that ‘‘ The Hunting of the 
Snark ”’ was an elaborate satire against himself, 
as well as the tragic development of the persecu- 
tion mania which had been incipient in his father. 

Christina suffers less than her brother from 
the abrupt closing of Mr. Waller’s ‘‘ abhorréd 
shears ’’’ which might with advantage have been 
kept for their proper purpose of cutting papa out 
of the picture. The nature of her achievement 
was simpler and more easily to be appreciated. 
Her life, both before and after her father’s death, 
was uneventful. She certainly was not “ by 
nature a passionate Italian crushed and numbed 
by a narrow and hostile environment.’’ In this 
book, which has at least the unfashionable merit 
of impartiality, Mr. Waller has done good service 
by dispelling that misconception. 


A NEW SERIES 


Jonathan Cape have published this month a 
new series under the title of ‘‘ Florin Books.”’ It 
consists of a wide range of reprints, consisting of 
fiction and belles-lettres by living and dead 
writers, with an admixture of “ classics.’’ The 
format is convenient, the type easy to read, 
the binding discreetly tasteful, and the price—z2s. 
—low. The first twelve titles include two books 
which have at least one accidental claim to fame— 
Mary Webb’s “ Precious Bane,’’ which was recom- 
mended by a British Prime Minister, and Ramsay 
Maclonald’s “ Wanderings and Excursions,”’ which 
Mr. Gandhi chose for reading in captivity. Naomi 
Mitchison’s ‘‘ The Conquered”? and Samuel 
Butler’s ‘‘ Erewhon ”’ are also included. 
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“A FIGURE—BUT NOT FIGURATIVE” 


Byron and the Need of Fatality. 


By Charles du Bos. Translated by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. 10s, 6d. (Putnams.) 

M. du Bos is neither biographer nor literary critic ; 
perhaps psycho-pathologist describes him best, though his 
own title is zoologist, for he declares himself concerned 
with Byron primarily as ‘‘a human animal of the higher 
species,’’ a type, he adds, ‘‘ which in the literary sphere 
finds its expression very much less frequently than is 
assumed, which fascinates me whenever I encounter it, 
and for which I must indeed confess that I have a somewhat 
culpable weakness.’’ He cares little for Byron’s poetry— 
he prefers the prose of the journals and letters—and is not 
much concerned with it. He pursues the man himself, 
the soul of the man, during the four critical years from 
1812, when the first cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold ’’ appeared, 
and Byron (he must be allowed his own phrase) woke up 
to find himself famous, to 1816 when he left England for 
the last time. 

It is regrettable that M. du Bos never, satisfactorily 
defines his phrase, ‘‘ a human animal of the higher species.” 
We have only the vague intimation that it is one of the 
many limitations of this superior being never to regard 
happiness ‘‘as anything but the weak’ beat.of existence 
itself,’’ though finding, ‘‘ if not for the man, at all events 
for his genius, a kind of happiness in being carried in 
the direction that is one’s own.’”’ The Byron whom he 
consistently draws is not the author of ‘‘ Don Juan”’ 
(which ‘‘ being the panorama of the natural 
man,” represents, ‘‘ in Byron, the quite contrary 
need of what might be called anti-fatality ’’), 
but—in the vivid phrase of a contemporary— 
“a mystery in a winding-sheet, crowned with a 
halo,”’ a myth-maker ”’ 
he could never escape his own tragic conception 
of himself. Only by a sense of doom, of 
“fatality,’’ was he stirred to the dark depths of 
his potentialities, so that his consciousness and 
unconsciousness flowed in a single irresistible tide 
of word and act, with all the force and beauty 
of an absolute integrity. This at least I take to 
be M. du Bos’s meaning, though it is not always 
easy to follow out in detail. 

Now undeniably, in studying the lives of some 
of the greatest of men, we seem to sense a destiny 
at work thrusting them forward and lifting them 
up; and sometimes they themselves seem to 
become conscious of it and to acquiesce. But of 
this Byron it can only be said that he was 
enamoured of fatality, that his whole life, as 
M. du Bos presents it, was an effort to preserve 
and intensify consciousness of it. Abnormality 
was the condition of his positive existence. ‘‘ He 
never loved any woman but Augusta, for she was 
the only one whom he loved both in presence and 
in absence, the only one in whose favour was 
achieved that unification which everywhere else 
was impossible to him.” And why? Simply 
because she was his half-sister, because the plain 
fact of it, by his own sense of its enormity, flung him 
violently and deliciously right outside the ambit of 


whose doom it was that 


By Geoffrey West 


the normal. One feels that could he have been transported 
to a society wherein his desire was the common mode, he 
would have lost it instantly. He would have been deflated, 
the satanic shadow would have vanished, and he would 
have been under the painful necessity of finding some other 
stimulant to an originality of which it was less the warrant 
than the advertising agent. Genius may run to abnor- 
mality, but at the heart of true greatness there is, I think, 
a beautiful normality. 

The Byron of this book is, it has already been mentioned, 
not the whole man, and frankly I find him the least im- 
pressive and important. Within its limits the book is 
thorough. M. du Bos very patiently chews the cud of the 
central Byron-Augusta-Annabella (Lady Byron) affair, and 
duly considers the various other amatory episodes. But 
the material might surely be better sought in Miss Ethel 
Colburn Mayne’s own lives of Byron and Lady Byron, the 
latter of whom M. du Bos is at great pains to paint as 
“‘irreproachable ’’ beyond human standards. Finally the 
book must rest upon its portrayal of Byron as “‘ a human 
animal of the higher species,’’ and it leaves one reader 
at least more sceptical than ever of his claim. One recalls 
Keats’s words in Byron’s own lifetime: ‘‘ They are very 
shallow people who take everything literally. A man’s 
life of any worth is a continual allegory, and very few eyes 
can see the mystery of his life—a life like the Scriptures, 
figurative—which such people can no more make out than 
they can the Hebrew Bible.’”” That indeed might have 
stood as motto to this very book. But the passage con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Lord Byron cuts a figure, but he is not figura- 
tive.’’ Keats I think was wiser than M. du Bos! 


Portrait of almanffby Géneault, 
Known as of Lord Byron. 
From “ Byron,” by Charles du Bos (Putnams). s 
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DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


Dorothy Wordsworth. 


By Catherine Macdonald Maclean. 15s. 
Windus.) 


It is an ironical fact that the only portrait we have of 
Wordsworth’s wonderful sister should be that of a benign 
old lady ina bonnet. Yet it is perhaps well that it should 
be so. For we have De Quincey’s portrait, and only a 
genius of a painter could have done justice to the wild and 
startling eyes, the subtle fire of impassioned intellect, the 
answering and echoing movements of sympathising atten- 
tion than which the pulses of light were not more quick 
or more inevitable in their flow and undulation, of which 
he left an immortal record. And the chief defect of Miss 
Maclean’s very sensitive and industrious biography is that 
it superimposes upon De Quincey’s Dorothy a picture, 
not indeed of a benign old lady in a bonnet, but of a de- 
voted and considerably 
harassed aunt in a 
cottage. 

It is I admit an in- 
evitable defect, given 
the scale and method 
she has adopted, and 
this although she ends 
her narrative when the 
Wordsworths left Gras- 
mere for Rydal Mount, 
and Dorothy was only 
forty-two; and al- 
though she makes a 
gallant and moving 
attempt on the last 
page to restore her 
subject to the fresh and 
young world in which 
she had once walked 
with William and Cole- 
ridge. But the weight 
of petty circumstance 
has proved too much 
for her, as it did for 
Dorothy herself. 

There was a miraculous period in Dorothy’s life, as there 
was in that of her brother. It extended from the July 
morning in 1797 when she set out with William from 
Bristol to Racedown, to the October evening in 1802 when 
she returned with him and his newly-wedded bride to 
Grasmere. There were indeed radiant hours in her child- 
hood and girlhood, and there was, in the year following 
her brother’s marriage, the vagrant tour in Scotland on 
which something of the old rapture was recovered. But 
with her return from that tour to find the six-weeks Johnny 
asleep in the clothes-basket by the fire, she was surrounded, 
as Miss Maclean admits, and with all due respect to the 
infant charms of Johnny and his successors, ‘‘ not by the 
symbols of Life, but of Death-in-Life.’’ And this ‘‘ Death- 
in-Life ’’ is not only pitiful, but (for a male reader at least) 
exceedingly tedious to contemplate, when it is described 
with such a wealth of day-to-day detail as Miss Maclean 
has harvested from Dorothy’s letters and elsewhere. 


Such a passage as the following, for example, is typical : 


(Chatto & 


** When she went out on fine days she now usually carried 
Johnny, and sometimes she was accompanied by a group 
of little girls, delighted to have the chance of playing with 
the baby. The second Sunday of the month, although the 
day was bitter with a keen wind and there was a touch of 
snow on the hills, she took Johnny out, well wrapped up in 
flannels, and he was delighted with the feel of the wind against 
his face. Sara Driver and Hannah Lewthwaite, two little 
girls from the neighbouring cottages, attached themselves to 
her, and Johnny cast his eyes upon little Hannah walking 
beside him, and laughed and talked to her in his way. In 
the afternoon Hannah, who was a fine little nurse, and who 
felt the proudest child in Grasmere if she were allowed to 
have the baby in her arms, came in to sit in the parlour 


From “‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,” by Catherine Macdonald Maclean (Chatto & Windus). 


By Hugh TA. Fausset 


downstairs and see if she would be allowed to nurse Johnny, 

But old Molly, whom Dorothy had heard several times during 

the week telling Johnny that she would ‘dress herself’ for 

him on Sunday, had already put on her best gown and taken 
the child on her lap. This was her Sunday afternoon’s treat, 

Dorothy, who was upstairs writing, smiled as she listened 

to the sounds from the parlour, and thought that Johnny, 

in the bonny little blue and white dress given him by their 

friend, Bell Addision, was like a little king, lording it over his 

young nurse and his old.” 
I have quoted this lengthy passage because the second 
half of Miss Maclean’s narrative, running to about two 
hundred pages, is filled with similar matter. This indeed 
was Dorothy’s life from 1803 onwards, as anyone who has 
read her later unpublished letters will know. But such 
domesticities are none the less wearisome and insignificant 
as the material of a biography, although it was Dorothy 
Wordsworth who devoted herself to them with such selfless 
affection. Hers indeed 
was a life which cannot 
I feel be successfully 
told on the scale which 
Miss Maclean has 
chosen. The very 
authenticity of her 
record, the remarkable 
patience and industry 
with which she _ has 
gathered together into 
a continuous narrative 
all the facts, however 
unimportant, detracts 
from its significance, 
and destroys much of 
its relevance and pro- 
portion as a work of 
art or of constructive 
biography. 

And this is the more 
to be regretted since 
she has entered inti- 
mately into her sub- 
ject, and lavished upon 
it a charming sym- 
pathy. Certainly it would be difficult to feel any 
other emotion for one whose sympathy was as ardent 
as her sensibility. And for much of the first half of her 
narrative Miss Maclean can of course draw upon Dorothy’s 
inimitable Journals. But she does this very well, resisting 
any temptation to write them up and yet avoiding the 
method of formal quotation. Occasionally she indulges 
herself in such phrases as “‘ gold dust of poetry rained from 
heaven upon them all,’”’ but for the most part she com- 
bines very well an imaginative with a matter-of-fact treat- 
ment, and when the moment demands an act of more 
concentrated divination, as for example in conjuring up 
the desolate twilight into which Dorothy was drifting, she 
is equal to it. 

Moreover such a moment has been prepared for by a 
sensitive rather than psychoanalytical account earlier in 
the book of the nervous ailments to which Dorothy was 
subject. And if her treatment of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, and thé degree of Dorothy’s devotion for them is not 
very penetrating (she curiously draws no inferences from 
the “‘ Lucy ’”’ poems), it is at once temperate and under- 
standing, is always based upon reliable evidence, and is 
refreshingly devoid of pseudo-romantic conjecture. In- 
deed, with Professor Harper, ‘‘ I scarcely see how the book 
could have been more accurately and charmingly done,” 
given the method adopted. It is a true child of sympathy 
and relentless research. Nevertheless I cannot believe with 
him that “‘ it may become a classic.’’ Fora classic demands 
more selection and suppression, more creative design and 
less fidelity to insignificant fact than Miss Maclean has 
been able to exert. 


Dove Cottage. 
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POLITICS, PAST AND PRESENT 


THE LEGEND OF “BLACK MICHAEL” By 


And the Real Hicks Beach 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 


By Lady Victoria Hicks Beach. 2 vols. 15s. per vol. 
(Macmillan.) 


The Victorian habit of enshrining heroes in two-volumed 
mausoleums, conventional and forbidding, has since the 
advent of Lytton Strachey been much derided. The 
derision is no compliment to the intelligence of the readers 
of formal biography. The biographer who a round un- 
varnished tale delivers at least credits his auditors with 
sufficient imagination to extract from the mass of fact 
and artless description a selective portrait, as legitimate a 
memory of the subject as that contrived by some inter- 
mediate selective artist. Lady Victoria Hicks Beach, 
telling the story of her father’s life, adopts the Victorian 
mode, and the result is as perfect a picture of the man as 
the method permits—the presentment that his nearest 
contemporaries saw rather than a caricature which some 
satiric godling might have seen. 

‘‘ Black Michael ’’—the nickname is his for ever, little 
as it may seem now to fit him—became a legend in his 
own lifetime. In the sixteen years which have passed 
since his death, the legend has faded from the conscious- 
ness of the mob, but has remained and grown with poli- 
ticians and bankers. The memoir in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’’ faithful as it was to fact, strongly 
reflected the legend. 


“Thinking angrily 


A man—in the phrase of Goschen—habitually think- 
ing angrily; a man austere and aloof; a monument of 
integrity; a miracle of administrative efficiency; a 
paragon of judgment, and a positive ogre of common sense, 
suffering fools not at all; a Gladstonian economist destined 
to be a Tory War Chancellor of the Exchequer ; a balanced 
Briton caught between the testy impetuosity of Bartle 
Frere and the Disraelian need for caution when a too 
ardent Imperialism was threatening the popularity of 
Beaconsfieldism ; a country squire driven by a sense of 
duty into affairs and prevented by a declining revenue 
from delegating personal family responsibility—these were 
phases of Hicks Beach which his intimates knew, but to 
which the general public gave too little cognisance. From 
the voters of his day he commanded confidence as much by 
sheer force of personality as by those less apparent qualities 
which had made his work triumphant over adverse political 
circumstance. It was even supposed, in at least one 
popular contemporary biography of a colleague, that his 
selection by Salisbury for the Exchequer was due wholly 
to the need of a tertium quid who should be neither Goschen 
nor Chamberlain. Hicks Beach himself, like Gladstone 
before him, halted on the threshold of the Exchequer, 
doubting whether he had “a turn for finance,’’ not fore- 
seeing that his financial reputation was to eclipse all that 
he had achieved before, and was to make him one of the 
saviours of economic society in 1914 when, characteristically, 
he found that the bankers “‘ had all lost their heads.”’ 


Imperial Administration 


His daughter’s biography does three special services to 
the memory of her father. It puts into a true perspective 
the story of the part he played as Colonial Secretary when 
Bartle Frere exceeding, from the best of motives and with 
rare prescience, his official instructions, precipitated the 
Zulu War. This section in the first volume is an extra- 
ordinarily valuable lesson in the difficulties of pre-telegraph 
Imperial administration. It is incidentally as valuable a 
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warning against the Strachey method of biography applied 
by practitioners who lack the master’s mastery. At every 
stage of that tragedy of misunderstanding and mistrust 
it would be possible to pervert truth for the sake of high 
psychological colouring to a partisan narrative. Lady 
Victoria’s sedater method achieves justice with no loss of 
interest. 

The second service is that of demonstrating by inference 
how mistaken is the view that the representative Victorian 
statesmen were obsessed by the error that society and 
politics as they knew them were fixed of old and founded 
strong, secure in their permanence, and demanding little 
but unimaginative conservation. Hicks Beach was the 
man of his time writ large. The very externals, the proud 
carriage, the somewhat stern, bearded face, the manner 
of dress, made him almost the physical standard of Victorian 
Toryism from which his colleagues deviated either side in 
their degrees. But he foresaw with acute vision the political 
and economic pass to which the nation has since come, 
and he foresaw it from the slightest of signs. He realised 
that the relationship of national finance to policy was 
changing for the worse. The House of Commons, as he 
put it, was itself becoming the most extravagant of the 
spending departments. Wealth was being diverted from 
constructive purposes in the hands of individual entre- 
preneurs to consuming purposes in the hands of the State. 
Barriers to trade were being advocated without due 
thought for their eventual effect upon the accumulation 
of national capital wealth. Sectionalism on the one 
hand, and a new Imperialism on the other, were changing 
policies without adequate regard for economic first and 
last things. 


Economists v. Expansionists 


It is perhaps the tragedy of the first decade of the present 
century that men of the mould of Hicks Beach, who saw 
the possibilities of communal progress steadily, and saw 
them whole, were overborne by men of the mould of 
Joseph Chamberlain and Lloyd George. The drab 
economists, trained to count costs, went down before the 
glamorous expansionists—whether of Empire or of Social 
Services—trained to count votes. Even so, the tragedy 
had an ironic epilogue, when Chancellor Lloyd George in 
1914 called to his aid, and clung to, ex-Chancellor Hicks 
Beach, finding the heart of flame useless without the head 
of ice. 

The third great service which Lady Victoria renders to 
her father’s memory is that of humanising the legend. 
True, there are one or two examples of that fiery temper, 
that magnificent impatience, that command of a rough- 
edged tongue, those moments when “‘ Black Michael” 
comported himself like ‘‘ Red Kettle.”” But in this book 
dwells another Hicks Beach—the stricken, youthful 
widower, the kindly father, the friendly neighbour, ready 
to advise and quick to comfort. And there is one unfor- 
gettable picture of the old statesman alone in a field 
suddenly and successfully putting to the test his capacity 
to clear a hurdle, and another of an equally sudden out- 
pouring of lines from the Odyssey—long unremembered 
—to demonstrate the inadequacy of even the best prose 
translation. In such moments as these, and in the flashes 
of his prejudices, like his ‘‘ peculiar dislike of rich men,” 
and in his devout attitude towards Freemasonry, the Hicks 
Beach of the legend fades into the real man—a Roman 
revenant in the guise of an English country gentleman, 
Disraeli’s disciple and protégé, but Disraeli’s temperamental 
antithesis. 
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DICTATORS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


European Dictatorships. 


By Count Carlo Sforza. 8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Many of us think that the time has come for a 
reconsideration of democracy. -Has it failed? Has it 
ever been tried? Can it be parted from Parliament- 
ism? Is there possible a real distinction between de- 
mocracy and “‘ ochlocracy,’’ the rule of the mob? These 
and other questions must be answered. Count Sforza’s 
book is a valuable aid to the answering of them. 

He examines, one by one, the seven dictatorships in 
southern and eastern Europe which arose, as one of the 
consequences of war, in Italy, Spain, Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Turkey. He is specially 
qualified to do this. He had, as Italian Foreign Minister 
and Ambassador, personal acquaintance with conditions 
in several of these lands. Since he broke with Mussolini 
he has travelled in some of them. He is something of a 
thinker as well as a good deal of a diplomat. When he 
tells us, as the result of his observation and reflection, 
that dictatorships result in ‘‘ an appalling lowering of the 
moral character’’ of peoples, without doing much for 
their material advantage, his opinion is clearly of some 
weight—especially as he gives reasons for it. 

In Serbia he was “struck with wonder at the depth 
of moral degradation and personal cowardice which has 
been forced upon a country so independent by a few years 
of police and military terror. Friends do not trust one 
another any more; all political conversations are care- 
fully avoided ; no one is sure that his neighbour is not a 
spy or an agent provocateur.”’ In Poland there are “‘ spies 
everywhere, a system of blackmailing and terrorising’’ 
which “ pries into the most intimate personal matters.” 
In Hungary “ the press exists in an atmosphere of constant 
apprehension, all the newspapers have become flexible 
instruments’ of the dictatorship. No need to dwell 
upon the suppression of liberty in Russia and Italy. In 
his own country Count Sforza foresees as a consequence 
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of this a Communist seizure of power, which will probably 
sweep the Papacy out of Rome. Though he does not 
suggest it, there will probably be a general inclination to 
punish also the banks that have been largely responsible 
for dictatorships, ‘‘ in which they took an interest such as 
they never felt in free non-indebted democracies.”’ 

No doubt repression is bad for character, whether of 
individuals or peoples. In his old-fashioned liberal way 
Count Sforza insists on the value, the necessity of freedom. 
But he does not take into account the disillusion caused 
everywhere by the breakdown of the belief preached by 
liberals that freedom would ensure peace and prosperous 
times. He does not allow for the discredit into which 
politicians have fallen, thanks to statements such as that 
in Sir Arthur Salter’s ’‘ Recovery,’”’ where he says that all 
the governing persons he has known have been more 
occupied with getting and keeping power than with using 
it for the benefit of peoples. He does not go deeply into 
the nature of circumstances which enabled Mussolini, 
Pilsudski, King Alexander, Admiral Horthy and the rest to 
set up their systems of individual rule. The thing was 
entirely unexpected. When Mr. Lowes Dickinson in 1908 
discussed various forms of government in “ Justice and 
Liberty,” he did not mention dictatorship as even a 
possibility. If anyone had predicted then that in twenty 
years seven European countries would be under martial 
law and the personal authority of one man, everyone 
would have cried out ‘“‘ Impossible ! ”’ 

The War, and still more the peace, made it possible. 
They caused discontent, even disgust, almost everywhere, 
especially among peoples who were or thought themselves 
harshly, unfairly treated. Parliaments had failed, were 
still failing. If a dictator arose, why not give him a 
trial? Count Sforza’s object is to show that nowhere, 
save perhaps in Turkey, has dictatorship given good 
results. Would Parliaments have done better? Do they 
raise moral character? Those are two of the queries 
which his very interesting book suggests. 


GERMANY—THIRTEEN YEARS AFTER 


Germany : Fascist or Soviet ? 


By H. R. Knickerbocker. 8s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


First let me say that everybody should read this book, 
not because it is good but because they will learn some- 
thing of the vitality of Hitlerism and of German Com- 
munism, which are of great importance to this country, 
and because in its pages they will find descriptions of 
misery which is the misery of millions. Nobody living in 
the country that won the War has any right to be unaware 
of this misery. 

“ Germany—Fascist or Soviet?’ asks Mr. Knicker- 
bocker in the title; for an answer we read to the end in 
vain. Objectivity of outlook is a laudable state of mind, 
but impartiality can be carried to ridiculous extremes. 
When a man makes an enlightened inquiry into the state 
of a given country, we have a right to a reasoned forecast 
of what is due to happen, if only for a basis of argument. 
But we soon find that the title is misleading; the chief 
questions of the book are: Can and will Germany con- 
tinue to pay reparations ? and can and will she meet her 
. private obligations ? The first question Mr. Knickerbocker 
answers sensibly enough: there will be no more repara- 
tions paid. And the point is underlined that the deep- 
rooted belief of the German nation that they cannot 
continue to pay means in practice that they cannot pay. 
It is not now a question of can Germany conceivably go on 
paying reparations when the world depression lifts, but 
does she really believe that she cannot pay—a fact which, 
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one would think, could be apprehended by everybody out- 
side the Quai d’Orsay and the Middle West. 

This book is apparently a series of newspaper articles 
thrown together in a great hurry with no attempt at 
arrangement or adaptation. There is no balance, no con- 
tinuous thread, no summing-up. But there is a ruling 
idea: What is likely to happen to the three billion dollars 
of American money now tied up in Germany? Mr. 
Knickerbocker does not know, because he cannot answer 
the question—‘* Germany—Fascist or Soviet?” If this 
inquiry into the future of America’s investments in Germany 
was the real purpose of Mr. Knickerbocker’s tour, one would 
have recommended him to save the expense and hang 
about in Paris and Washington, for there, and nowhere 
else, will Germany’s future be decided, and with it the future 
of America’s dollars. As Mr. Knickerbocker realises, the 
dollars will be safe unless Germany goes Communist ; 
and, in the last resort, it will be America’s fault if she does. 
What it really amounts to is this: America will be three 
billion dollars to the bad if she does not save Germany ; 
if America does not care to exert her influence the whole 
of Europe will probably crash with Germany, in which 
case America will be some ten billion dollars to the bad. 
We have often criticised America’s love for hard cash in 
the past; it is on the cards that the day will come for us 
to be thankful for it! Germany will only go Communist 
when Hitler has been in power and failed. It depends 
entirely on France and America whether Hitler has the 
chance to fail, and they will have to act quickly, for before 
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this review is pub- 
lished the National 
Socialists may have 
secured a majority in 
the Prussian elec- 
tions, which is a 
long step to ultimate 
power. 

At first sight it 
appeared that there 
might be something in 
this book beyond a 
fruitless inquiry into 
the health of American 
investments. It 
seemed that Mr. 
Knickerbocker had 
provided a complete 
picture of Germany to- 
day. He begins ably 
enough with two 
chapters about the 
Communists of 
Wedding in the East 
End of Berlin, and 
about the condition of 
the unemployed. But 
then there comes an 
irrelevant account of 
night life in Berlin 
West, which throws 
light on nothing, and after that any attempt at a com- 
prehensive survey is abandoned. We are treated to some 
more misery later on in the book—the misery of a few 
small towns in Saxony and Thuringia—but we are not told 
how far this misery is typical of other parts of Germany. 
Actually it is typical of millions. In short this is, as I 
have hinted, a poor book. It offers no complete picture 


The Ante-room of the Brown House. 
A uniformed “‘ shock-trooper”’ sits at the desk. 
The flags are those of the Bavarian division of the Nazis. 
Photo: Abbe. 


From “ Germany—Fascist or Soviet?” by H. R. Knickerbocker (Bodley Head). 


of Germany to-day. It tells of extreme luxury and extreme 
poverty, but it does not say a word about the great middle 
class, which behind its fervently retained appearances is 
in an appalling state. 

But Germany—Fascist or Soviet ?’’ Mr. Knicker- 
bocker poses the question ; he is better fitted to answer 
it than most of us, for he is an American. 


MASKS AND FACES: A Study of Metternich 


Metternich. 


By Arthur Herman. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Metternich is supposed to have played the réle of arch- 
conservative in the embroiled years of Napoleon and 
that revolutionary epoch kindled by the French. All the 
epithets of negation have cluttered round his memory—so 
many bedraggled immortelles. 
negative, his part and his spirit is at least comparable to 
that of Satan in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”” His worst enemy did 
not deny his resolution—such indeed was his devotion 
to duty that even the most rabid supporter of the so-called 
New Age could not term him, in the strict sense, enemy. 
Heine, whose poetry moved him to tears, to smiles of 
appreciation of the mordant wit, could declare that he 
never acted from petty hate, but always magnificently in 
the Austrian system. Grillparzer, Austria’s great poet, 
in a cameo summed him up as fundamentally a man of 
honour and feeling, resolute and courageous, though he 
grazed with the point, instead of cutting with the stroke. 
Austria was like a poor man with an excellent cook. The 
cook knew how to make most delicate dishes. The master 
could not afford the price. 

This biography is an essay in revaluation. Mr. Herman 
has, in his words of his sitter, a gift for ‘‘ intuiting”’ 
character. With somewhat ponderous American-Teutonic 
learning and phraseology, it is yet a well-painted full-length 
that was necessary to the “ International Gallery,’”’ as 
interesting to the lay reader as valuable to the student. 

As well as ably filling a gap in English historical litera- 
ture with his portrait, Mr. Herman has, willy-nilly, written, 
in his capable presentatign of the diplomacy which 
culminated in the numerous nationalistic outbreaks of 
1848 and prepared the way for a new map of Europe, a 
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tract for the times. Tsar Alexander’s Holy Alliance was 
not many removes from a League of Nations. Metternich 
disliked democracy. On America he said: ‘‘ Your system 
is one that wears out fast. You will go much further in 
democracy. Ido not know where it will end, but it cannot 
end in a quiet, ripe old age.”” He laboured chiefly, he went 
on, to prevent troubles. ‘‘ In a democracy you cannot do 
this. There you must begin by the evil, and endure it, 
till it has been felt and acknowledged, and then perhaps 
you can apply the remedy.” Disraeli called himself pupil 
of his ‘‘dear teacher.” ‘‘ He broke into a gallop im- 
mediately. I never heard such divine talk; he gave me 
the most masterly exposition of the present state of 
European affairs.”’ 

Metternich was forced to play the game with the pieces 
to his hand and as left to him. He brought his country 
from the humiliation of 1809 till he held the fate of Napoleon 
in his hands. Mr. Herman will have it that Metternich 
thought of himself in terms of apostleship, commissioned 
by divine will to save the world from Napoleon and the 
curse of revolution. This is hardly consistent with Metter- 
nich’s own ‘‘ I am crystallised prose.’’ So keen a student 
of natural science—the salon dilettante he affected often 
for his own purposes—may be presumed to have known 
a little more both of the status quo and what was to be. 
Nature never altered her laws, he reasoned; only forms 
change. Even those who could mould their times are a 
product of their times, and more often than not balked 
by a cursed spite. The nearer loyalty was the Habsburg 
Empire, but dearer was his dream of the United States 
of Europe. By birth he was a cosmopolitan Rhine- 
lander. Another age would have seen him as ardent a 
pacificator as Briand. 

E. CLARK 
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ART 
THE HARVEST OF 1932 


Statistics fascinate me; they can mean so much or so 
little. Iam as curious as Arnold Bennett was as to what 
happens to the sixpences we pay to visit the National 
Gallery (I never strike a free day) ; it interests me to be 
told the salaries of museum officials; I like to know there 
are still men prepared to pay the price of a super car 
for a few letters by 
Pepys or Napoleon, as 
they did last year. 

Behind these cold 
facts and figures, 
which are but a few 
to be found in “ The 
Year’s Art: 1932” 
(15s. ; Hutchinson), is 
romance. There is 
information in this 
year - book unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 
Where, for example, 
will you find more 
readily the ages of 
Academicians or how 
much has been spent 
under the Chantrey 
Bequest ? As a guide 
to the art societies 
and schools and for its 
directory of artists, it 
is invaluable. 

Mr. A. C. R. Carter 
again writes a résumé 
of the past year which 
refreshes our memory 
as to the Persian Ex- 
hibition, that of 
Sporting Pictures and 
an equally important 
one illustrating the 
arts and crafts in this 
country during the 
reigns of ‘‘ The Four 
Georges.”” He recalls 
that Wyllie, Greiffen- 
hagen, Ricketts, 
Mackennel and Orpen 
died; that eight new 
galleries were added 
to Fitzwilliam 
Museum, and progress 
was made with the 
Nationl Portrait Gallery extensions. Parliament decided 
to allow the British Museum and National Gallery to 
send abroad for purposes of exhibition works in their 
keeping ‘‘ representative of British arts and crafts, and 
produced subsequent to the year 1600.” 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-one was a lean year; we 
need no reminding of it. A year of drastic and sometimes 
false economies ; yet it is good to see the state grants to 
museums and public galleries actually increased by nearly 
£100,000 over the previous year. Even then these grants 
reached only a little over one and a half millions, a small 
sum compared with, say, the unemployment grants. 

How many realise how much the National Gallery is 
appreciated ? Over half a million went through the turn- 
stiles last year, and nearly 300,000 to see the pictures at 
Millbank. A daily average of over 1,500 visitors to see the 
pictures in Trafalgar Square compares not unfavourably 
with the daily average of those who go to see ‘‘ the pictures” 
in a West End cinema. 

The British Museum, with its wider appeal, draws even 
bigger numbers. Nearly one and a quarter million went 


From “ The Year's Art,” 1932, by A. C. R. Carter (Hutchinson). 
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through the swing doors, and an average of 744 readers 
used the Reading Room daily. Twenty-seven thousand 
were shown Magna Carta. 

The need for Sunday opening of museums and art 
galleries was once debatable. Figures now prove con- 
clusively it was areal need. Nearly 2,000 visit the National 
Gallery every Sunday 
afternoon ; over 1,300 
go to the Tate and a 
further 2,000 to 
Bloomsbury. 

Though a lean year 
in the auction-rooms 
compared with 1927- 
29, last year at least 
two extremely import- 
ant acquisitions were 
made to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum— 
the Howard Grace Cup 
and the Canning Jewel. 

Who will say there is 
no money about when 
they hear that 22,800 
guineas was paid for 
two panels of tapestry, 
£6,000 for a Gothic 
panel and £2,800 fora 
Chippendale suite ? 
Even modern painters, 
such as Brangwyn and 
Sickert, saw their 
prices maintained in 
the three figures at 
public auctions. One 
Cameron etching 
fetched {£380 and a 
McBey £283. Not so 
bad for a lean year. 
But the most remark- 
able price was {£1,550 
for a sheet of paper 
measuring only seven 
by eight inches contain 
ing studies by Watteau. 

A certain bookseller 


Wane not afraid to pay 


Ming Dynasty, fifteenth century. 


Purchased for the Victoria and Albert Museum. £ 1,600 for a fifteenth 


century English ‘“ Or- 
dinances of Chivalry ”’ ; 
another firm did not 
hesitate to bid £920 for a single letter with poem by Burns. 
Compared with these, a Keats letter at £330, one in the hand- 
writing of Mary, Queen of Scots at £290, a note from Wesley 
to Wilberforce at £210, an agreement between Goldsmith 
and Griffin to write a new natural history at {205, and a 
commonplace book of Voltaire at a paltry £130 seem hardly 
worth mentioning. The romance of collecting was well 
illustrated by the purchase for £4,400 of an illuminated 
French MS. of Livy’s works which was sold in 1903 for 
£950, and a copy of Blake’s curiously illustrated ‘‘ Songs 
of Innocence and Experience,” that was only worth £2 1s. 
a hundred years ago, which fetched £1,600 last July. 
Mr. Carter tells in his résumé this story : 


‘A man wished to spend the comparatively modest sum 
of £500 in buying some pictures which he ‘liked.’ Taking 
counsel of a shrewd judge of such things he was dissuaded 
on the ground that the pictures were poor, and that he would 
never see his money back again. He therefore invested the 
{500 in some fluttering stocks which rapidly fell in value. 
His ironic comment was—‘ Good or bad as those pictures 
might be, I should still have had them. Moreover, as decora- 
tions, I should much prefer them to this “ dud script.”’’ ” 
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LOVE THROUGH THE AGES 


Great Love Stories of All Nations. 
Edited by Robert Lynd. 8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


“It is difficult to believe that everybody is miserable 
after marriage,’”’ says Mr. Robert Lynd in the delightful 
and characteristic preface to his new book, ‘‘ Great Love 
Stories of All Nations.’’ ‘‘ All that we can be sure of is 
that those who are so are easier to write stories about 
than the others.’”’ He goes on to comment on the fact 
that while love is regarded as the chief blessing of life, the 
great love stories of the world are invariably stories of 
disaster and sorrow. The story of a perfect marriage 
‘“ would in most hands be too wanting in variety to keep 
us spellbound for long. We read most eagerly when we 
are in a state of suspense.’’ The task of collecting the 
finest love romances of all time and countries into one 
volume must have presented almost overwhelming diffi- 
culties, particularly as some of the greatest writers have 
been the most expansive, and some of the most memorable 
lovers have been characters in long novels and their stories 
are too lengthy for inclusion in an anthology. Not that 
Mr. Lynd has confined himself to short stories nor to 
fiction ; indeed the scope of his book is wide enough to 
include Plutarch’s version of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Katherine Mansfield’s brief, brilliant little sketch of two 
one-time lovers meeting in a restaurant. In the English 
section we find, as well as Katherine Mansfield’s sketch, 
Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘‘ Launcelot and Guenever’’ and 
“ Tristram and Isoud’’; Dickens’s ‘‘ Boots at the Holly 
Tree Inn”’; William Cobbett’s personal account of his 
devotion to his young wife, and Alice Meynell’s touching 
defence of the wife of Doctor Johnson. Of modern writers, 
Galsworthy, A. E. Coppard, E. M. Forster and D. H. 
Lawrence are represented, while Sir Walter Scott has the 
Scottish section to himself. There are Irish stories by 
George Moore, W. B. Yeats and P. W. Joyce, and so we 
pass on to American authors—Willa Cather, Henry James, 
Bret Harte, Edgar Allan Poe and Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
to selections from the romantic literature of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Iceland, Japan, China and 
other nations, with Ivan Turgenev’s ‘‘ First Love,’’ Tche- 
hov’s ‘‘ The Artist’s Story,’’ and Dostoievsky’s ‘‘ The Eternal 
Husband ”’ from the Russian. Under the Italian heading 
we have the immortal story of Dante and Beatrice, and 
under the Hebrew the story of Isaac and Rebekah from 
the Bible. From the Latin are ‘‘ Dido and AEneas,”’ 
“ Appius and Virginia,” ‘‘ Apollo and Daphne,” ‘‘ Narcissus 
and Echo,”’ ‘‘ The Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,’ and 
Venus’s story of Atalanta from Ovid. Greece gives us 
“Hector and Andromaché,” ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” ‘‘ The 
Faithful Wife of Susa,’’ and ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.”’ 
An altogether excellent selection, as you can see, and 
gathered together in a more than commonly interesting 
way. While comparisons may be drawn between the 
love of different ages and different lands, such loves are 
the same in essence, for, as Mr. Lynd says, ‘‘ Love has 
changed but little since savagery became tempered with 
gentleness. While everything changes, nothing 
changes.” ALMEY St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


HOW TO SEE PLANTS. 
By. Eric Fitch Daglish. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 

A companion volume to ‘‘ How to See Birds,’ and a 
delightful one to accompany a children’s ramble. Mr. 
Daglish knows well how to convey his interesting matter 
in easy, attractive language, and makes the ‘‘ how and 
why” of Nature’s problems a fascinating study. A 
number of charming full page woodcuts by the author 
are included, as well as numerous useful diagrams. 


Owing to a mistake in the passing of the proofs, the 
price of Mr. F. R. Leavis’s ‘‘ New Bearings in English 
Poetry’ was given as being 3s. 6d. net in an advertise- 
ment in the last issue of THE Bookman. The price should 
have been 6s. net, 


Harrap Spring Books 


Great Love Stories of 
All Nations 


Edited, with a Preface, by ROBERT LYND. 
70 Stories. 1,188 pages. 8/6 net 
“More than half a million burning words on a 

burning topic.” — 
GERALD GOULD in Week-end Review 


Fishermen and Fishing 
Ways 


By PETER F. ANSON, Author of Mariners of 
Briitany, etc. 7/6 net 


““Mr. Anson deserves a large public for his book, 
which is greatly enhanced in value by reason of 
the lavish illustrations from his own skilful hand. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise in selling so well-got-up a volume at so 
moderate a price.’’—Bookman 


Wales 
By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. 7/6 net 


This new addition to the Kitbag Travel Books, 
by the author of The English Lakes in this 
series, tells of the history and romance of Wales, 
and advises the tourist where to go and what to see. 


Legends and Mysteries 
of the Maori 


By CHARLES A. WILSON. Illustrated. 5/-— net 


““We are indebted to Mr. Wilson for some new 
folk-tales, one or two of them of real beauty and 
dramatic quality. He gives some of the old ones 
too . . . and there is an intelligent word on the 
mystery of the Pacific peoples.’’—Bookman 


Men and Women of 
Plantagenet England 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART (“ D.M.S.” 
of Punch). Illus. Simple Guides. 5/— net 


“The author’s aim in this interesting volume 
is to describe every side of the life of the English 
people during the three centuries of Plantagenet 
tule . . . and she is to be congratulated on the 
skill with which she has selected and shaped them 
into a very compact and readable volume. Miss 
Stuart has a keen eye for the salient and the 
picturesque.” —Bookman 


The Lure and Romance 
of Alchemy 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON. Illus. Simple Guides. 
5/- net 
“A book which will appeal to the curious. .. . 
How kings and queens, saints and mystics, schola: 
and scoundrels of all races and of all times have 
followed the lure of alchemy, and how out of it 
all much useful knowledge was laid at the root of 
chemistry, is the theme of Mr. Thompson’s very 
interesting book.’’— 
Howarp SprRING in Evening Standard 


Obtainable from all booksellers. Prospectuses from 


39, PARKER STREET, LONDON,W.C.2 
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IN. THE COUNTRY 
AN ENCHANTED YEAR 


Wold Without End. 
By H. J. Massingham. tos. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


If you are unsure of your will-power, and fear to be 
transplanted from your present dwelling-place, on no 
account read Mr. H. J. Massingham’s new book. For 
if ever there was a siren in volume form, here itis. It lures 
us to forsake all and flee to the Cotswolds, and especially 
to North Cotswold, and perhaps more particularly still to 
Chipping Campden. It is earnestly to be desired however 
that a certain amount of self-restraint be found—at least 
among those who love books and beauty and all that is 
of good report ; for these cannot afford to miss this record 
of an enchanted twelvemonth. 

Comparisons are not merely odious; they are useless in 
the majority of instances, and never more so than in deal- 
ing with the work of creative artists. To the man or woman 
who has not read Richard Jefferies’s ‘‘ Story of My Heart,” 
or Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Selborne,’’ or Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Com- 
pleat Angler,’ it means nothing to say that Mr. Massing- 
ham is not only in direct descent, but is the peer of such 
high priests of the literature of the England of our dreams. 
What they can be told is that in this volume they will 
obtain many a glimpse of the roots of humanity as grown 
in English soil; they will see, as vividly as though present, 
bits of wild life and settings of landscape that engender 
unrest while they enchant ; they will share in the ponder- 
ings, the perplexities, the reflections and the considered 
opinions of a deep thinker. 

The author tells us that from December, 1930 until 
November of last year he was taking notes of his personal 
experience of Cotswold life and the Cotswold scene, intend- 
ing one day to make a formal book out of them. He took 
a few pages of these notes to his publishers, and they 
promptly declared for his giving up the book and sticking 
to the notes. Wise publishers! Many an artist’s sketch, 
executed on the spot, is far more instinct with what we call 


Falling Leaves in Autumn. 


From “ How To See Plants,” by Eric Fitch Daglish (Dent). 


By W. R. Calvert 


“atmosphere ”’ than any subsequent studio-painted picture, 
and therefore infinitely to be preferred ; and it is difficult 
to conceive of Mr. Massingham improving on these pages 
of what he chooses to call notes, but which are in fact 
pages of sheer delight from every point of view, and not 
least from the literary. Here is a January sunset : 


“The sky was queer as life is when the sun went down. 
Cerulean blue it was, and on the western horizon arched 
with a thousand cloudlets of beaten gold, embossed and wavy, 
like the scalloping within the Norman doorways of Yabberton, 
Withington, Quenington, North Cerney, Condicote and Little 
Barrington. Each little cloud might have been a cherub’s 
burrow from which at any moment he might have popped a 
rosy head, like a coney from his earth. One looked down 
and there were the stark fields, coldly uniform in their thread- 
bare cloak of snow, and the trees, dens of the prowling night 
ready to steal into the open, and the blades of sere grass 
shivering in the thin wind. This sky, breaking into a golden 
joy, and the earth, stiff in the talons of the frost, they were 
as apart as the ancient Christian conception of them—a this- 
worldliness of durance vile and an other-worldliness of in- 


effable glory.”’ 

It is the most natural thing imaginable to pass with 
Mr. Massingham from the contemplation of the heavens 
into the bar of the “ Eight Bells’’ and there talk with 
Tom Barnes, the blacksmith, and the little apple-faced, 
gap-toothed man with his countenance mapped in wrinkles, 
and the raw-boned, rocky-faced, cliff-jowled farmer and 
other Cotsall worthies; and, better still, listen to their 


' tales so redolent of the land that gave them birth, so rich 


in salty Cotsall terms. And having chuckled and laughed 
with him and them, you mourn with him when Whisky 
dies in August—Whisky, his bob-tailed sheep-dog which, 
but for white legs and chest and dark head, was a beautiful 
soft grey-blue, ‘‘ such as the chaffinch’s forehead wears.”’ 

Mr. Massingham loves the Cotswolds ; and not only they, 
but the true life of the open, of the heavens above and the 
earth beneath and the creatures that are to be found therein. 
He loves with an understanding love, and in doing so 

transmits to others at least a portion of that peace 
and joy which has been granted him. 


LOVE OF NATURE? 


Warning to Hikers. 
By Mary Butts. (‘Here and Now”’ Pamphlets, 
No. 6.) 1s. (Wishart.) 

Mary Butts has written a quite remarkable pamphlet. 
So far as I am aware it is the first lucid statement to be 
made concerning the modern revolt against town life. 
Man is growing up and spending his whole life away from 
any natural surroundings whatever. For the scent of 
nature he has substituted 

‘‘a smell curiously compounded of burnt carbon, oils 
and dust and our ownsweat. For the interesting variations 
of earth under our feet a monotony of iron pavements, 
whose impact travels up the spine, until at the back of the 
skull there is a pain. While a walk, which is after all the 
original way we move about, becomes a source of fatigue. 

The accompaniments to sleep are rain, wind, the tides, a 

tree creaking, the squeak of a hedgehog, the delicate bark 

of a fox. To these we slept, and awoke with birds to 
encourage us. For these we have substituted a distant 
roar, which, whatever it is customary to say, is not in 

the least like the roar of the sea. And with the roar a 

vibration mechanical, implacable.” 


Our work and our wealth are for the first time in 
history based on coal. 

And what is the result ? Slowly the conviction has 
arisen that at all costs we must somehow escape at times 
from the city and city life. To keepa proper perspective, 
to restore a sanity, we must go out into the country. 
** Out where, exactly ? Not very far yet, and only in 
nice weather ; and round London at least the land is as 
green and safe as it ever is, and piteously downtrodden 
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and over-picnicked.’’ In contradiction to the towns— 
which we have made and chosen, and yet do not under- 
stand, and which are somehow at best hostile—it is all 
so green and restful and friendly. Is it? And it is with 
such pertinent queries, so pertinently put, that Miss Butts 
does her most valuable service. ‘‘ Beauty,’’ she reminds 
us, “‘ or even fresh air, is not a friendly thing, until it has 
passed into you so completely that you cease to notice it ; 
so that when your consciousness of it returns, it will be 
like the sight of a lover who has never gone away.” 

Love of nature in fact is the Bunk. ‘ You are either 
used to it, part of it and generally unconscious of it, except 
for some detail or of your own well-being, or you are an 
outsider. People, even of a true sensibility, who ‘ love’ 
the country . . . are not insincere, but they are treating 
it as an opera or a picture gallery with the extra advantages 
of a first class nursing home.’’ So that it is all nonsense 
to suppose that the motive which drives the hikers out 
over the country-side is the wish to return to nature. 
Its beginnings, Miss Butts reminds us, were in “‘ curiosity, 
a proper love of exercise, a chance to be alone with your 
boy or girl friend, a new stunt and mass suggestion by 
the Press.’’ Thus it began; how it will go on is another 
matter. 

For we are playing with fire. We have alienated our- 
selves from Nature, we no longer understand her. (Not 
that she cares.) ‘‘A training in ‘ Movies’ and ‘last 
across’ is no substitute for the various experiences in 
growth and pleasure and hardihood and danger the hill- 
side gives, the shore, the tree, the stream and the weather, 
handled by a country child and by which he is handled.” 
Not that the townsman is not intelligent. ‘‘ He is skilful 
and diligent and short-sighted. He is reasonably good, 
and there is no sap in him.” He is merely, so far as 
Nature is concerned, outside the pale. ‘‘ Wherever he 
goes he brings the town with him, an abstract of the cerebral 
life of the town. He enjoys himself; he does himself 
good: he is not a part.’’ ‘‘ With these men of the towns 
it is as though their invisible light were not derived from 
the sun or from any star. Synthetic fire; fire without 
heat; not fire at all.’’ And with such men Nature will 
have no dealings. They go out to her; but she does not 
know them; and they are ‘lost and mindless and in 
fear.” 

Nature is a mystery, a sacrament. From sacraments 
you take out in proportion to what you put in. You 
get of Nature what you ask for, and the things your 
townsman asks have nothing to do with that mystery 
which is Nature. So she remains for them, in the last 
resort, utterly incomprehensible. Not an enemy: only 
an adversary. He does not even understand the cardinal 
fact of that experience of grace which is in the true nature 
of things. ‘‘ We are all equal,’’ he says, ‘‘ and if we are 
not, it is our neighbour’s fault.” 

But, as Miss Butts is careful to remind us, the country- 
man is indifferent to such aspirations. ‘‘ Out of doors all 
day he has found that there is no such nonsense about 
Nature, whose sun shines equally upon that familiar pair, 
the just and the unjust.’”’ And until our townsman under- 
stands that—and will he, can he, ever ?—he has no lot 
with Nature, though he go out to her every week-end or 
build himself dormitories (in the very best taste of course) 
all over her green face. 

These things needed to be said, and Miss Butts says 
them with characteristic relevancy. Her pamphlet should 
be given away free with every week-end railway ticket. 
She has no remedy to offer, and perhaps there is none. 
But as she says, ‘‘ One would like to understand it a little 
more, when understanding is all one has to set against 
despair.’’ And incidentally there is matter for reflection 
in the fact that, while countrymen go on writing about the 
country, extolling it, loving it and helping others to love 
it more, it has taken one of the most sophisticated writers 
of our day (a writer whose latest book of stories disdained 
altogether the use of nature as a background) to point 
the true moral of the modern craze for hiking. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 
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Fathers of Their People. 


By H. W. Freeman. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


** I told you so ” is perhaps permissible when said without 
acerbity. When I consented to write a preface to Mr. 
Freeman’s first book, ‘“‘-Joseph and His Brethren,”’ I did 
not prophesy as to its success with the general public or 
its author’s ability to ‘“‘do it again.’’ The book was 
successful. When his second venture ‘‘ Down in the 
Valley ’’ appeared, it certainly seemed to me that he had 
turned aside into paths that I found less familiar, and 
which he trod less surely. There was good stuff in the 
book, but its main interest lay in the contrast produced 
by the study of the psychology of two women, and of the 
husband of one of them, a character which found a place 
somewhere between the heights of Hardy and the depths 
of the late James Blythe’s “‘ Juicy Joe.’’ In fact the 
references made to Hardy in many notices of Mr. Freeman’s 
third book might have been far more aptly applied to his 
second. 

Now no one wants to challenge comparison with Hardy, 
particularly those who have a line of their own which is 
certainly not that of the Wessex master. It seems to me 
far more important to distinguish the un-Hardy qualities 
in Mr. Freeman’s solid and valuable work, than to try and 
link him to an older generation separated from him by 
the impassable gulf of the War- 

For in truth there is nothing in common between the 
two except the fact that the scenes they portray are in 
the country. But even here the difference between them 
is far more striking than any surface similarity. To Hardy, 
the life of agricultural—or more precisely—pastoral Wessex, 
was a background to the epic figures that were his chief 
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Phoio by B. C. Clayton. The Roman Steps, 


Cwm Bychan. 
From ‘‘ Wales,” by W. T. Palmer (Harrap). 


EPIC OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE 


By R. H. Mottram 


concern. To Mr. Freeman, the corresponding country- 
side is the foreground, in fact it occupies the place of the 
great figures—hero, heroine, villain and victim—that were 
as indispensable to Hardy’s modus operandi as to any of 
his contemporaries, and to all writers of drama or prose 
that are his peers. We have only to consider the fact 
that Hardy forsook the novel and made himself another 
and probably a greater reputation as a writer of epic poetry, 
to see how little relationship there is between him and Mr. 
Freeman, who is very unlikely to follow his example, 
especially if he listens to the prayers of his well-wishers. 
There is a wide field, and at present an empty one, for 
precisely the sort of critical survey of the passing, largely 
past, handicraft-agriculture, that Mr. Freeman has shown 
himself so able to make. There is no regulation hero in 
his book. The real ‘‘ hero,’’ if our still largely romanti- 
cally minded public must have one, is Pond Hall Farm, 
described with admirable truth and economy. There lies 
the old homestead, patched and added to, until Elizabethan 
and Anne foundations beara remodelled Georgian-Vic- 
torian superstructure. It is merely the sort of homestead 
of which one is still to be found in every parish, sometimes 
more than one, in two-thirds of the counties of England. 
In the Cotswolds it may be of stone, up north it may have 
a chimney like a small factory. But its essentials are the 
same. The pond that gives the name to the place comes 
right up to the yard. The garden and orchard have to 
take care of themselves; no one has time or inclination 


. to bother or be bothered with them. The essential life 


of the place is the equipoise between the breeding and 
rearing of beasts, and the growing of crops. The former, 
beside yielding hides and flesh, wool and feathers, manure 
the land. The land provides the feed and space for them, 
apart from the actual grain and roots that are sold from 
it. The family live out of the actual stuff the business 
handles—that is one of the points at which farming differs 
from industrial occupations proper. 

To the portrayal, Mr. Freeman brings indispensable 
qualifications. I believe it is known that he has actually 
worked at the job he here describes. The period he 
has chosen lies between 1900 and 1914, so that it avoids 
the last lingering of the old self-satisfaction and isolation 
of the ‘‘Land”’ on the one hand, and the War and post- 
War convulsions in prices on the other. Even so, it is 
remarkable how little the outside world penetrates into 
Mr. Freeman’s well proportioned and life-like narrative. Of 
politics and the immense sociological changes hardly a trace. 
Yet very accurately and appositely the intrusion of new 
mechanical methods is shown. The harvesting by means 
of a sail reaper (Mr. Freeman has probably driven one) is 
no mere irrelevance. There, as in warfare, as in all else, 
is the beginning of the end of man (and woman) at work 
with two hands; there ends the accuracy of the phrase : 
“ by the sweat of thy brows.’’ That of course is the real, 
never mentioned crisis in agriculture, how to adjust a 
business which cannot turn its capital over completely 
twice in a year to the tempo of modern financial organi- 
sation. Mr. Freeman’s value as a novelist needs no 
other justification than the fact that he deals with these 
actualities. For the rest the beauty of the East Anglian 
country-side asks, and gets from him, no garnishing. 

There are the “ drift,” knee deep in flowers, the coppice 
that shelters the lambing fold, the old hedgerow tree. 
There are the mole catcher, the village bully, the ‘* horse- 
man ”’ who tends the team, the wheelwright. None are 
great figures, but the story they make up between them 
is universal and immemorial. Dick and Abner, Adam and 
Barney have much of the old pre-Christian village morality 
(or immorality by Victorian standards). But the whole 
party have not a sex-complex amongst them. Their 
figures are solid as the images carried on the bench ends 
of some old village church. Long may they endure, and 
when their prototypes go perforce, we may be thankful 
to Mr. Freeman, who sets the record before us. 
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YESTERDAY 


A GLIMPSE OF THE VICTORIAN SCENE 


Victorian Days and Ways. 
By Mark Perugini. 18s. (Jarrolds.) 

The farther the Victorian Age recedes, the harder it 
seems to be to form any final judgment about it. There 
have been masterpieces of retrospection, ‘‘ Eminent 
Victorians,’ Mr. McCarthy’s “ Portraits’’ and Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s ‘‘As We Were’’; and still the vision, the 
inheritance, the nightmare or whatever it was, escapes 
us. 

Mr. Perugini’s generous book is a highly descriptive run- 
ning commentary, with illustrations taken chiefly from 
Punch, of how people ate and danced, and what they read 
and wore; how they talked 
and played and moved about, 
a catalogue of Victorian 
habits in contrast with our 
own. It is all about what 
people did rather than what 
they thought ; memories of a 
vivacious lover of life, not a 
critic but a participator; a 
man with the gift of getting 
the best out of things as they 
were and as they are; a man 
who could grow up but not 
grow old. 

Still the question remains: 
What must it have been like 
—to have lived in? What is 
the essential difference which 
separates that time from us ? 
And chiefly: What was its 
essential characteristic? We 
all feel a difference, not of 
sport or transport, or fashion 
in food or drink, but of temper 
of mind, translating itself into 
customs and_ conventions. 
Here everyone must search 
his own memory ; which, with 
very little to remember, is not easy to do. Still, ages pass 
out slowly and they overlap. Part of the Victorian Age 
was dying hard about the writer’s cradle. As Mr. 
Churchill said about the outbreak of the War, the 
reaction of any individual to those first hours is worth 
hearing about. (I think he suggested that it was his hobby 
to collect them.) So any memory of an age—and it is the 
habit of ages to go for good, while we may yet live to 
see another August 4th—may have some significance, just 
as Mr. Perugini’s catalogue may become a handbook for 
the future. 

The writer remembers Mr. Perugini’s food; the 
carriages, the coming-in of golf, the jokes about and the 
occasional indulgence in cock-fighting. The transit from 
whist to bridge, the admiration for Thomas Hardy, the 
passion for Kipling, the ineffectual taboo on Shaw. The 
introduction of the doubtful habit of drinking champagne 
throughout dinner, the taboo on trade, the craze for land- 
scape gardening, book teas and perfume parties; the 
traditional jokes about the Prince Consort and the rever- 
ence for the old Queen. A child’s bright patchwork, 


Feminine Modes in the Fifties. 
Reproduced from Punch by special permission (Jarrolds). 


By Mary Butts 


whose home seems now, on reflection, to have retained some 
pre-Victorian qualities, as if it had been in some way a 
“‘left-over’’ or a “‘throw-back” to the eighteenth 
century. 


Mr. Perugini admits that throughout the whole strata 
of society, especially well-to-do society, women at least, 
apart from the impossibility of economic independence, 
were permitted far less scope than now; that such educa- 
tion as they had was useless and oppressive, domesticity 
or frivolity being all that was considered proper to them. 
He regrets this in his kindly way; but since he is a man, 
and it is “all right now,” and his book is one of descrip- 
tion, not of criticism, he leaves 
it at that. But that was this 
point about the Victorian era 
that every woman of the 
writer’s age will remember, if 
she is so unfortunate as to 
have forgotten the rest of the 
easy, traditional life. To 
many of the women I have 
known, “‘ growing-up ”’ in Ed- 
wardian England implied an 
agonised, ridiculous, exhaust- 
ing, confusing, nerve-wreck- 
ing, complex-forming struggle 
for the right to grow into 
the kind of person that she 
was, like that of a tree to 
grow straight and draw its 
proper nourishment from the 
earth. Struggle with female 
parents and teachers who had 
been allowed to do nothing 
of the sort, would not admit 
it, or willingly allow any girl- 
child in their power to enjoy 
what they had been denied. 
It is true that every generation 
has its struggle—a natural 
and proper struggle—with the 
one before it; but not, one 
hopes, anything quite so cruelas that. And it is a paradox 
of that extraordinary age, of which the girls’ war was one 
of the death-throes, that it produced the greatest intel- 
lectual statement of women’s rights to be human beings 
that the world has ever known. Yet it was not John 
Stuart Mill, but the European War that did the 
trick. 

One remembers those papers of Florence Nightingale, 
written some time in the sixties or seventies, when the age 
was at its height; where, as Lytton Strachey says, ‘‘ the 
bitter creature rails ... at the position of women in 
cultivated society ... in the spirit of an Ibsen or a 
Samuel Butler.’” There she describes the life of a girl, 
superbly educated and in high society, who has not an 
hour in the day to herself or a thought that is allowed to 
run free. She knew what she was talking about. Bitter- 
ness on this subject will creep in to-day. For that memory, 
in one form or another, for every woman over thirty, is 
the uneffaceable scar the Victorian Age has left on her. 

But if Mr. Perugini was ever responsible or not, he is 
forgiven who dedicates his book: ‘‘ To any Victorians 
who remain and to the Younger Generation, God Bless 


‘em!’ Which is more than anyone ever said to 
us. 
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TRANSLATORS AT LARGE 


Job. 
By Joseph Roth. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
The Veil of Veronica. 
By Gertrud von le Fort. 7s. 6d. (Sheed & Ward.) 
The Seven Stars. _ 
By André Malvil. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
Midnight on the Place Pigalle. 
By Maurice Dekobra. 7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 


A glance at the latest batch of translated novels shows 
that the public appetite for foreign books is being capably 
served by English publishers. The list is quite an adven- 
turous one, for only one of the books is likely to attract 
English readers on the strength of its author’s name. The 
other names, however important they may be in their 
respective countries, mean very little in England, and the 
reader can approach their books without the faintest vestige 
of prejudice. He can take it for granted that the authors 
have some repute in their own countries, but he is free to 
arrive at his own conclusions with regard to their inter- 
national value. 

This freedom in the translation of foreign novels is all 
to the good. There are times when the honour of transla- 
tion is mainly restricted to the work of acknowledged 
masters, but in recent years a more liberal spirit has begun 
to prevail. Novels of all kinds are being translated, and 
the reading of such translations has become an extremely 
interesting form of study. As each new batch appears, the 
reader has the amusement of trying to discover a new 
Heinrich Mann or a second Sigrid Undset, and at the same 
time he is able to form a good idea of the general trend of 
foreign fiction. 

As usual, most of the new translations come from 
Germany, France and Russia, though Holland is repre- 
sented by Herman De Man ; and it might be mentioned in 
passing that a few novels from other countries would have 
given greater variety to the list. Spain for example could 
have contributed some of the novels of Pérez de Ayala, the 
Spanish Ambassador ; and the precocious Alberto Moravia, 
whose ‘‘Gli Indifferenti’’ is a masterpiece of brilliant 
realism, is one of several Italian authors whose works have 
not yet been presented in English. In spite of the literary 
eminence of France, Germany and Russia, it is much to be 
hoped that the novels of other countries will receive more 
consideration in future. 

Though contemporary life, or life in the last half-century 
is dealt with in all except one of the latest novels, the 
interest is more in the authors’ treatment of plot and 
character than in the presentation of a foreign background ; 
and only in “‘ Free Love,’’ a remarkable story by Alexandra 
Kollontai, is environment the chief point of interest. This 
book, with its curious staccato style which the translator 
has carefully preserved, is of considerable value for those 
who are trying to understand Soviet Russia by means of 
its literary products. The writer, whose public career 
shows that she is thoroughly in sympathy with Soviet 
ideals, has painted a ruthless picture of the intrigues which 
accompany Communist organisation, and anyone who can 
master the rather bewildering details will find that his 
knowledge of Soviet Russia is greatly enriched. 

Herman De Man’s “ Rising Waters’’ is another novel 
in which environment plays a considerable part, though 
the gradual development of character has also an important 
place inthestory. The life-story of a Dutch farmer in dyke- 
surrounded territory is told in a simple, straightforward 
manner that has something in common with the style of 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith ; and its quiet tone is in agreeable 
contrast with the harsh and strange novels that so often 
receive the attention of translators. 

But that phase of translation, in which only the ugly and 
morbid received attention, seems to be passing, for Gertrud 
von le Fort’s “‘ The Veil of Veronica” is also a book of 
quiet and orderly mood. Rome is the setting of this 
leisurely story of a girl’s psychological and religious develop- 
ment, and the author has told it with charm and sympathy. 


By Edgar Holt 

Rising Waters. 

By Herman De Man. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
Imperial Majesty. 

By Alexei Tolstoy. 8s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 
My Sister’s Story. 

By Michael Ossorgin. 6s. 
Free Love. 

By Alexandra Kollontai. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


(Martin Secker.) 


The descriptions of Rome, the study of Veronica and the 
author’s spiritual insight give real distinction to the book, 
and makes one look forward with great interest to the 
writer’s future work. 

Some of the other books can be briefly passed over, for 
in spite of their merits they do not indicate any new move- 
ment in translation or in foreign fiction. Alexei Tolstoy’s 
‘““ Imperial Majesty’ is a vivid and absorbing story of 
seventeenth century Russia; Maurice Dekobra’s “ Mid- 
night on the Place Pigalle ’’ is neat and entertaining in the 
usual Dekobra manner; Joseph Roth’s“‘ Job’”’ is a moving 
and well written story of the vicissitudes of a modern Job, 
though it hardly deserves the extravagant praise that 
German critics have heaped on it; and Michael Ossorgin’s 
My Sister’s Story ’’ is equally delightful for its picture 
of Moscow at the end of the nineteenth century, the charming 
simplicity of the writing and the characterisation of the 
restless and beautiful Katya. 

“My Sister’s Story”’ has a certain likeness to André 


Malvil’s ‘‘ The Seven Stars,’’ for both of them are written 


in retrospective form; but ‘‘ The Seven Stars’ is a much 
more complex and sophisticated work. An elderly man, 
living in retirement in the Aran Islands, looks back on his 
life in Paris, and recalls the strange course of his life after 
the sudden death of his loved one. In writing which is 
always distinguished and often beautiful he describes his 
preoccupation with the idea of death, and he shows how the 
living memory of his dead lover at last helped to free him 
from his morbid imaginings. André Malvil belongs to 
the same school as Julien Green, and he is likely to achieve 
a small but enduring reputation. Some of his readers may 
dislike his insistence on the physical side of disease and 
death, but those who are not so squeamish are likely to 
regard him as one of the most interesting discoveries of the 
year. 


Grammaire de 1’Académie Francaise. 
1932. (Paris: Firmin-Didot.) 


The year 1932 will be quoted in every future history 
of French literature as the year in which this work ap- 
peared. For the book has an unusual history. Every- 
one knows how Richelieu in 1634 founded the French 
Academy to strengthen his hands against Corneille. By 
its statutes two of the duties of the new body were to 
draw up a dictionary and a grammar of the French 
language. The dictionary duly appeared sixty years after- 
wards, and its methods of compilation and its tardiness to — 
admit new words and locutions have been the butt of 
French wits ever since. An eighth edition is now in course 
of publication. But it has been surpassed in bulk, if not 
in authority, by the works of Littré, Bescherelle and 
Larousse. 

The grammar might never have appeared had not the 
Conseil supérieur of the French Ministry of Education 
issued some thirty years ago a list of tolerances in the use 
of French words and phrases. This was entirely contrary 
to the clear-cut genius of the French mind. The French 
adore clarity, and dubiety is abhorrent to them. Writers 
and examiners were in perpetual doubt as to what really 
was correct French. The hands of the Academy were 
forced, and at long last we have a grammar against whch 
none may rebel. It is short, inexpensive and produced 
in that beautiful type for which the firm of Didot has been 
celebrated for more than two hundred years. 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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IN PRAISE OF AMERICA 


A Hoosier Holiday. 
By Theodore Dreiser. 10s. (Constable.) 


In August, 1915, Theodore Dreiser and his friend Franklin 
Booth, a well-known American black-and-white artist, set 
off on a leisurely motor-car tour to Indiana, their native 
state. The suggestion came quite casually from Mr. Booth 
at an evening party, and was eagerly accepted. ‘‘ All 
my life,’’ said Dreiser, ‘“‘ I’ve been thinking of making a 
return trip to Indiana and writing a book about it. I was 
born in Terre Haute down in the south-west there below you, 
and I was brought up in Sullivan and Evansville in the 
southern part of the state, and in Warsaw upnorth. Agree 
to take me to all those places after we get there, and I’ll go. 
What’s more, you can illustrate the book if you will.” 
Mr. Booth consented to these conditions, and the result, 
first published in the United States in 1916, was one of the 
best travel books that has been written about any country 
—certainly one of the best that has been written about 
America. In view of the author’s large following in 
England, it is curious that we have had to wait so long 
for an English edition. 

The two “ hoosiers ’’—it appears that ‘‘ hoosier ’’ means 
a native of Indiana—set off by a comparatively unfre- 
quented route, first striking west towards the Water Gap, 
and afterwards proceeding through the coal-mining towns 
of Wilkes-Barré and Scranton, through Buffalo, along the 
shores of Lake Erie to Cleveland, and thence across the 
flat lands of Ohio to Warsaw. Arrived in Indiana, Dreiser 
revisited his old homes, reviving youthful memories and 
noting the changes which had taken place during the 
quarter of a century or more which had elapsed since he 
last set eyes on them. The story of his adventures is told 
with all his accustomed frankness and explosive vigour ; 
it is rich in incident and description, and enlivened by 
reminiscences, reflections, discursive comments, character 
sketches and conversations. The author’s vivid personality, 
his love of life, his human sympathy are impressed on 
every page. 

Of the two vastnesses which this book discloses, the 
vastness of Dreiser and the vastness of the United States, 
it is hard to say which is the more impressive. The one 
enhances the effect of the other. Dreiser’s faults of style 
have often been harped upon. His books are admittedly 
formless and diffuse and very long—this one runs to five 
hundred and thirteen closely printed pages. But a 
diamond, even when uncut, remains the most precious of 
stones. Similarly genius without polished talent is in- 
finitely to be preferred to polished talent without genius. 
Part of Dreiser’s genius lies in his capacity to see America 
—with all its strange diversity of scenery, inhabitants, 
manners, religions and activities—as one corporate and 
living whole. He never loses sight of the wood for the trees. 
‘‘Oh, the whistling, singing American,’ he writes, ‘ with 
his jest and his sound heart and that light of humorous 
apprehension in his eye! How wonderful it all is! It 
isn’t English, or French, or German, or Spanish, or Russian, 
or Swedish, or Greek. It’s American—‘ Good Old United 
States ’—and for that reason I liked this region and all 
these other portions of America that I have ever seen. . . . 
And for these reasons I would have this tremendous, 
bubbling Republic live on, as a protest perhaps against 
the apparently too unbreakable rule that democracy, 
equality or the illusion of it, is destined to end in disaster. 
It cannot survive ultimately, Ithink. In the vast, universal 
sea of motion, where change and decay are laws, and 
individual power is almost always uppermost, it must go 
under—but until then. . .” 

Mr. Booth’s drawings are excellent, and he is equally 
happy in depicting the romantic beauty of the coal-mines 
of Wilkes-Barré and Scranton as in the sylvan charm of the 
old Essex and Morris canal. As English readers are apt 
to be hazy about the geography of the Middle West, it is 
a pity that the publishers did not provide a map for this 
edition. 

DovuGLas GOLDRING. 


STORIES OF THREE NATIONS 


Short Stories of Soviet Russia. 
3s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


Irish Short Stories. 


Edited by George A. Birmingham. 7s. 6d. net. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


Italian Short Stories. 

Everyman Library. 2s. net. (Dent.) 

While novels are growing longer, short stories are in as 
great a demand as ever; and publishers continue to turn 
out volumes of anthologies. So much does the literary 
taste of the British public seem to be changing for the 
better, however, that it is comparatively rarely that such 
anthologies do not display high artistic achievement. All 
the books that come within the scope of this review are thus 
distinguished, in spite of the fact that there are names 
missing—notably those of Mr. George Moore and Mr. 
Sheridan Le Fanu in the Irish book, but those which are 
there are represented by some of their best work. 

The distinguishing feature of the Russian stories is not, 
as one might expect, any revolutionary tendency. On the 
whole the Russian Soviet writers have realised that in art 
—if not in politics—nothing without sound roots is likely 
to bear sound fruits; and the result is that most of these 
stories are rooted in the grand realism of the past. In 
stories such as Sergeev Tzensky’s ‘‘ The Man You Couldn’t 
Kill’ we see this realism purified by the suffering which 
Russia endured during the birth-pangs of a new civilisa- 
tion; and in Izaak Babel’s epic genius and Vsevolod 
Ivanov’s slice of autobiography we recognise the true ring 
of the poet and the recorder respectively. Mr. John 
Cournos speaks of the Russian story-writers as ‘‘ recorders ”’ 
in a specialist sense; but by that statement he does not 
detract from their imaginative value. Efim Zasulyas’ 
““A Tale About Ak and Humanity ”’ is a record of the 
deepest emotions. 

Mr. George A. Birmingham is a student of life as well 
as of literature; and there is no flavour of the dryasdust 
literary critic about the collection of Irish short stories 
which he has made. Nevertheless they all display, in their 
various ways, high literary craftsmanship. Ireland cannot 
claim such great writers as Scotland has produced in Sir 
Walter Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson ; but it possesses 
a fine crop of good ones, among whom Mr. Liam O’Flaherty, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. Daniel Corkery, Mr. James Joyce, 
Lord Dunsany and Mr. Stephen Gwynn are all represented 
in this volume. Thus poets, novelists, critics, biographers 
and specialists in the short story all have their chance of 
competing in one field of literature; and it is difficult to 
decide who come out best. 

From Italy a very various selection makes its appearance, 
from the unpretentious romanticism of Boccaccio to the 
psychological realism of the post-war schools. The book 
may be divided into two parts. One covers the period 
from Boccaccio to Manzoni—twenty-three stories out of 
thirty-nine; and the remaining sixteen mark various 
degrees of realism. Manzoni himself did not write short 
stories; but by making a selection from his famous 
episodic novel, the editor has enriched the volume with his 
name. A good deal of Elizabethan drama has been 
founded upon stories of ancient Italy; and the result— 
post hoc—is rather a Shakespearean flavour in the earlier 
stories of the book. One feels that Italy, unlike Russia, 
has lost something of her native genius in the later stories ; 
but the selections from Boccaccio alone make the whole of 
this valuable little book worth while. 

The most encouraging conclusion to be drawn from so 
many anthologies of such widely different character is the 
knowledge that the short story—which has only recently 
come into its own upon a large scale—has apparently come 
to stay. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON. 
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HUMOUR 


STEPHEN LEACOCK AND P. G. WODEHOUSE 


The Dry Pickwick. 

By Stephen Leacock. 5s. (Bodley Head.) 
Louder and Funnier. 

By P. G. Wodehouse. 7s. 6d. 
Oh! Doctor. 

By Edward Samson. 2s. 6d. 


(Faber & Faber.) 


(John Murray.) 


A retired colonel once wrote to a local paper complaining 
of the use of the words “ wet’ and “‘ dry” when applied 
to the question of drinking. 
It was bad enough, he said, 


By Michael Mason 


and yet in a previous article written in praise of the 
Americans he assures us that the Americans “ don’t give 
adamn.” If their ‘‘ peerings ’’ into the future can promise 
no better than Mr. Leacock’s, it is perhaps as well that they 
do not. However on the whole Stephen Leacock is laughing 
and ridiculing as well as ever. 

I pick up a new Wodehouse book with much the same 
feelings as a pious native must experience when he is 
allowed into the same tent as Junga Junga, the jungle god. 
Although at ordinary times a keen observer and a critic 

of no mean standing, he 


to import words from a 
country which allowed 
prohibition, but what he 
objected to most was that 
people would refer to him i 
as a “ wet” colonel. 

Mr. Leacock has pro- 
vided us, in the first of his 
articles, with a dry Pick- 
wick; that is, a drinkless 
Pickwick and not, as some 
may think, a boring version 
of the Pickwick Papers. 

The Pickwick of Stephen 
Leacock is no longer a 
cheery old soul, for he has 
lost his drink and conse- 
quently a great deal of his 
cheeriness, and one feels 
that Mr. Leacock did not 
write this article because, 
as he states, the American 
colleges could no longer 
hold their girls after they 
had been allowed to read 
the drinking scenes from 
Pickwick, but that he 
meant it as a warning to 
the British Government. 

We pass from Pickwick 


does not pause to criticise 

Junga Junga’s new 

emerald eye. No, he feels 

th that the proper and the 

| i ty, only thing to do is to get 
i down and grovel, at the 
| 


"Ih 


same time banging his 
head on a nearby stone. 
Amongst the colder and 
less enthusiastic races of 
the northern hemisphere 
we signify the same 
reverence by removing our 
hats. I remove mine 
before the High Priest 
of laughter, P. G. Wode- 
house. I see him on the 
wrapper dressed this time 
in a toga with a laurel 
wreath on his head. He 
beckons me inside his 
temple, pushes me in a 
seat and says ‘‘ Laugh.” 
It is almost a command, 
but I do not need it 
really. I read. I laugh. 
I have only to go on 
reading to go on laughing. 
“Loudier and Funnier” 
says the title. A_ title 
never spoke a truer word 


to the Great War as 
written by William 
Shakespeare. Although 
he admits it must have 
been written by some spiritualistic influence, he pro- 
vides us with ample proof as to its authorship. For 
instance Shakespeare called his play dealing with the 
Hundred Years’ War, “ Henry V,” so he very naturally 
called his new drama “ George V.”’ That, as Mr. Leacock 
says, is Shakespeare all over. 

An attempt to reassure the public as to the impossibility 
of the next war should act as a real tonic to those who 
are losing their faith in the League of Nations. Attention 
was completely taken away from the 1945 war which 
“should have been a real peach’? by the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race, and the quarrel which seemed to 
be assured between the Lats of Latavia and the Slats of 
the Dantzig corridor was completely knocked on the 
head by the discovery of a dinosaur’s egg in Central 
China. 

Towards the end Mr. Leacock seems to lose his usual 
good humour, and when he “ peers” into the future, he 
fails to rival the major prophet, Old Moore, even in humour. 
He sees before us a world without a touch of excitement 
or humour. A Leacockless world stares us in the face, 


since ‘‘ Came the dawn.” 

You may not yet have 
experienced the P.G. mix- 
ture in the article form. 
Believe me it’s every bit as good as the short story or the 
novel form. 

If you have ever read humorous journals in a cold 
waiting-room ; if you have held your tongue for inspec- 
tion, laid bare your ribs whilst a professional gentleman 
runs along them with a pencil in the manner of a young 
boy drawing a stick along iron railings ; if you have been 
punched, rapped, kneaded and stabbed at, been told that 
you are quite well and then relieved of three guineas, then 
“Oh! Doctor ”’ will come as a healing balm to your soul. 

Just as after reading ‘‘ Burglaries I Have Attended,” 
by ex-convict William Biggins in your Sunday newspaper, 
you turn to your wife and say, ‘‘ That’s just how I’ve 
said they did it all along’’; you can turn to her after 
reading Mr. Samson’s book and say, ‘“‘ There you are! 
Haven't I always said they were like that ? ” 

For Mr. Samson’s book, illustrated amusingly by the 
author, is a series of sensational medical confessions which 
should startle our Sunday readers. Unlike most of the 
Sunday paper contributors however Edward Samson 
intends to be funny. 


Wrapper Design. 
From “The Dry Pickwick,” by Stephen Leacock (John Lane). 
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FOUR NOVELS BY WOMEN 


The Odyssey of Euphemia Tracy. 

By Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
Hospital. 

By Norah James. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
The Fair of St. James. 

By Eleanor Farjeon. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
Two Soldiers and a Lady. 

By H. S. Reid. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Meet Miss Euphemia Tracy, the heroine of Miss Richmal 
Crompton’s new novel. You should perhaps be warned 
that she is not at all a fashionable heroine; she is forty 
years of age with a large and clumsy frame, heavy features 
and a sallow skin. She loves dressing herself in ultra- 
feminine attire, in frills and furbelows, put together very 
badly by herself. Briefly she is, when we first encounter 
her, a curious, old-fashioned figure, of the kind people 
are inclined to either patronise or refuse to recognise. 

Nevertheless Euphemia is a joy and a delight. She is 
untroubled by complexes, uninterested in herself but very 
interested in other people, and incidentally incapable of 
being bullied or snubbed. Her paralysed widowed father 
has played the tyrant, but his ill-temper has never pene- 
trated below her tolerance and kindness. And just when 
her fortieth birthday arrives to bring with it the thought 
that the adventures, the romances she has always been 
wanting have perhaps passed her by, the father dies, and 
off goes Euphemia with twenty-five pounds in her pocket 
to seek her fortune in unknown London. 

Her first domicile is the Belgravia Ladies’ Residential 
Club, and here, among all the furbishings of gentility, 
among gentlewomen who can never forget that they have 
seen better days, among toadies, snobs and pathetic 
humbugs, Euphemia’s simplicity shines at its best. 
Euphemia, “‘ surprised and touched ”’ at finding when she 
goes to her bedroom at night that her nightgown has been 
laid out ready for her; Euphemia accepting carefully 
worded reproofs as witnesses of high breeding and courtesy ; 
Euphemia telling Mrs. Lancaster (Sir Dudley Meridew’s 
daughter!), who tries to get her into a home for decayed 
gentlewomen, that she would prefer to work at cleaning 
out offices; or, glorious vision, selling flowers in the 
street, is a creature for whom we must be exceedingly 
grateful to Miss Crompton. 

For my part I could have wished Euphemia a longer stay 
in the Residential Club; but her hair is shingled; she is 
provided, much against her will, with a well-cut coat and 
skirt, and whisked off to be housekeeper to an author. 
And whatanauthor! The writer’s satire is here at its best, 
and few of that inglorious tribe will not wince a little at 
the portrait of Mr. Host, so anxious to be the Real Thing ! 

After the author with his At Homes and modern children, 
Euphemia proceeds to further adventures. And finally 
she gets married to a doctor. Once again one is not quite 
sure whether this suitor is a worthy one—I should like to 
think of Euphemia, say, as a London landlady always 
gathering more material to enrich her romantic life. Which 
only goes ‘to show that Euphemia Tracy has a rare and 
likeable personality, and that Miss Crompton is greatly 
to be congratulated. 

Miss Norah James possesses a remarkable photographic 
talent. In her new book she has to some extent moved 
away from her nerve-racked Bohemians, and has given 
us the inside of a hospital—a hospital about which there 
are no half-measures in accepting. She herself might have 
been a nurse for years in just such an institution as South’s, 
and she reveals its spectacular impressiveness as well as 
the occasional abuses. 

The love story is secondary and more manufactured. 
One of the nurses, Sister Adriane, is in love with a young 
man who puts the claims of his tiresome mother before 
his love for her. ‘‘ He was:a case for psychoanalysis,” 
reflects his disappointed sweetheart, and one is a little 
weary of reading about these inhibited cases. It may be 
all true enough, but the quickness of life is wanting. How- 
ever Adriane has another admirer, and we are left to 
presume that her second romance will prove more successful. 


By Norah Hoult 


A book of a very different kind is Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s 
string of coloured stories lifted from that realm in which 
pink roses turn blue, and Pirouet, Clown, King and 
Princess play their fantastic parts. Much talent and a 
pretty fancy are at work here, but for myself I felt that the 
wires were pulled a trifle too strenuously ; that the dancing 
seemed to be done by over-animated puppets. But it is 
certain that this is a book which will delight many. 

In Miss Reid’s company we return to seventeenth 
century England, to the period immediately after the 
resignation of the Protector’s son. And with her we dally 
in the company of a Roundhead captain, whose fortunes 
are at a low ebb; a charming, though introspective 
Cavalier lady who comes to tend a dying brother and 
rescue a secret message; and the Cromwellian commander 
who loves her. It is not however of the usual run of 
historical romance. Miss Reid is an analyst, somethin g 
of a poet, aud certainly a writer of fine prose, but though the 
book is an achievement, the story is hardly a stirring one. 


DARK ROSALEEN. By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


THE GOLDEN CARGAZON. By Dora Barford. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Here are two stories worthy of note among recent his- 
torical novels. There is appeal in both, though on different 
levels and from different angles; the two in fact have 
little in common in story, setting or style. Miss Bowen’s 
tale is in a sense a sequel to her ‘‘ Brave Employments,”’ 
for it is similar in background and main protagonist, and 
has the late eighteenth instead of the late seventeenth 
century for period. It is mainly the life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, the Irish patriot who figured in the abortive 
rebellion which blew tragically over in 1798 when Thomas 
Reynolds turned informer. The book is to be read as 
fiction, but all the characters were real people and are 
represented in the light of what is known of them. 

It is to be said at once that this practised novelist has 
handled very neatly what undoubtedly is first class fictional 
and dramatic material. As bare history, this ill-starred 
effort for freedom is stirring reading; and Miss Bowen 
has rightly exercised firm restraint in the imaginary 
colouring, presenting the story of this Irish gentleman 
with good balance and power but no hysteria. Wherever 
possible she has let actual history do the work, and has 
introduced original letters, conversations and anecdotes. 

Many a romantic tale has been wrought about the 
grandeur and pathos of the Scots and Border Jacobite 
risings ; now like honour, with much respect and sym- 
pathy, is done to rebellion in another country. The 
writer has no need to tell us in the historical note how 
supremely noble seem to her the types which the attempted 
revolution produced: with every page she is pointing 
to the sincerity and high ideals of the plotters. Whatever 
the justice of the cause, these were no professional revo- 
lutionaries, but gentlemen of intelligence and brave motives. 
Fitzgerald is very much the hero, but no figure of un- 
relieved excellence. We see him as a warm-hearted young 
nobleman gradually being drawn into the trouble, turned 
from a retiring family man into a front-rank zealot, yet 
one with obvious weaknesses as a conspirator. The 
feeling of impending, marching doom is admirably done, 
particularly as the gathering storm in reflected in the 
patriot’s wife. 

Miss Barford’s is a full story but much lighter stuff, 
distinct and rather distinguished Farnolesque. We begin 
with Sedgemoor and Jeffreys trailing death round the 
Western Circuit, then plunge deep into buccaneering and 
the West Indies, to deal in torn documents about buried 
treasure. All red blood and gallantry. Light fare of 
course but eminently readable, and done with no insults 
to the intelligence. With her first book, “‘ Mr. Corrington ” 
last year, Miss Barford seemed worth watching ; she still 
seems so; the cloak-and-sword novel is certainly her 


meétier. GODFREY TALBOT. 
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THE COLLECTOR 


THE BOURBON-PARMA 


LIBRARY 


By Norah Nicholls 


A history of the libraries of royal bibliophiles would 
make interesting reading. Prominent among them would 
be those of the royal family of France and of those of the 
royal house who held the title of Duke of Berry. 

The first Duke of Berry to make bibliographical history 
was Jean, third son of John II, King of France, who died in 
Paris on June 15th, 1416, leaving vast treasures of jewelled 
objects of art and especially of illuminated manuscripts, 
many of which have been preserved at the Condé Museum at 
Chantilly. This Duke was excessively modern ”’ in his 
methods of collecting. We are told that he bought, sold 
again, carried out exchanges, made gifts and received them 
and even bartered! The tastes of the holder of the same 
title more than four hundred years later, Charles Louis 
of Bourbon, followed similar lines, and it is his library 
which is to be sold shortly in Paris at the Hétel Drouot 
by Monsieur L. Giraud-Badin, the Paris bookseller and 
the Libreria Antiquaria Ulrico Hoepli of Milan. 

Charles Louis of Bourbon was the son of King Louis 
of Parma, and became King Charles II of Etruria under 
his mother, Marie Louise, the Austrian widow of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Born in 1799, he also held the titles of Duke 
of Parma and Count of Villafranca. In 1849 he abdicated 
in favour of his son, Charles III, and during the time of 


Spars. 
mandentem difrumpit : quarta bibetem. 


@ fignific ics fir ans enfupnans 
Muele tempschanae eu produrfant verdure. 
Gn celup aage fadonnent ies enfans 
Amamt eloat fans foucp ct fans cure. 

An illustration from Heures: des 


Presentes Heures a l’usaige de 
Rouen. (Paris, 1532.) 


(In a Roval binding made for one of the Kings of Portugal.) 
By courtesy of Messrs. Maggs Bros. 


Hours of the Virgin. 
French, middle of fifteenth century. 


Reproduced from “ Guide to the Exhibited Manuscripts, Part I11,” 
by courtesy of the British Museum. 


his retirement in Saxony until his death in 1883, he occupied 
himself with the founding and consolidating of his world re- 
nowned liturgical library. At his death the most important 
part of the collection passed by succession to his grandson, 
Duke Robert of Parma, son of Charles III and the Duchess 
Louise Marie, daughter of the Duchess of Berry, the ->mous 
“* femme bibliophile.’’ After the revolution of 1859, Duke 
Robert went to live in the Schloss Schwarzau at Steinfeld 
in Austria, and transferred his library there. He added 
missals, breviaries and other precious editions printed in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to his grandfather’s 
collection of books of hours and a catalogue of the 5,500 
works, comprising about 17,000 volumes, was completed 
in 1878 by his former librarian, Anatole Alés, ‘‘ Officier 
d’Academie.’’ More recently, in I909, two years after 
Duke Robert’s death, Herr Hanns Bohatta, in his ‘‘ Katalog 
der Liturgischen Driicke des XV und XVI Jahrhunderts, 
im Auftrage seiner K6niglichen Hoheit Herzog Robert 
von Parma,” published in Vienna, presented the contents 
of the library in the latest terms of scholarly research. 
It is this work on which the catalogue of the forthcoming 
sale has been based. 

The Liturgical Library consists of 606 different editions, 
belonging to 112 European dioceses and printed in seventy 
different places, some of which produced but very few 
books and some one book only. About one hundred 
liturgical editions are unique and appear only in this 
library ; they cannot be traced as being on the market 
for nearly a century. Of fifty books only one other 
copy is known and, in twenty instances, that sole other 
copy is in the British Museum. Many of the volumes are 
bound in precious old bindings; wherever the original 
bindings were missing, the royal collectors had them 
bound very beautifully by Lortic Senior and by Capé. 
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The present sale will dispose of 350 items together with a 
group of nineteen illuminated manuscripts. ; 

Even in 1878 Monsieur Alés had a shrewd notion of the 
probable appreciation in value of this collection. He 
pointed out that the increase in the prices paid for this 
type of book was recent, but emphasised the growth in 
the number of collectors and the inevitable decrease in 
the number of books available for disposal. He ended his 
introduction with the remark: ‘‘ Le gout de livres est 
donc en progrés.’”” Famous sales of recent years terminating 
in this year’s Lothian Sale in New York appear to have 
confirmed his views. 

To enumerate the separate items would be impossible 
in the space of a short article. The dioceses represented 
include such famous towns in the history of prixting as 
Augsburg, where the first printing press was established 
in 1468; Autun, the second French city after Lyons to 
become Christian, whose printing demonstrated the in- 
fluence of Albert Diirer’s woodcuts; Bale, the birthplace 
of Holbein and Bernouilli; Bamberg, where a book was 
printed by Jean Pfeyl in 1461, four years after the inven- 
tion; Chalon-sur-Saone, represented by a book of hours 
which was one of the first to be printed by the famous 
Kerver, and which introduced in France the italic character 
invented by Aldus Manutius ; Limoges, one of the thirty- 
five or thirty-six towns which had a printing press during 
the fifteenth century; Mayence, one of the first centres 
of printing, and so on. Many of these early examples 
of printing were executed by the nomad printers who 
wandered over Europe spreading the new art. 

As will be seen, the contents of this famous library have 
a many-sided appeal on account of early printing, beauty 
of illumination and binding, and the sale in Paris will 
be one of the famous events of the book season. The 
books collected and treasured by their royal owners are 
in a remarkable state of preservation and merit the words 
of Paul Lacroix: ‘‘ Dans cet état, un livre est plus qu’un 
livre, c’est un objet d’art.”’ 


ANNOTATED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 


By Denis Botterill 


1. H. E. Bates: “ The Black Boxer.” 
2. Martin Porlock: “‘ Mystery at Kensington Gore.” 
3. “ A. E.”: “ Song and Its Fountains.” 


There is surprisingly little this month (a month usually 
rich in good books), and after once more urging collectors 
to get a first edition of Charles Morgan’s ‘“‘ The Fountain,” 
I am left with three. 

Of these my second may seem unusual, but I am bound 
to confess that never, since poring over ‘‘ Kidnapped ” 
to the everlasting detriment of my Maths. Prep., have 
I been so gripped by a well written, beautifully constructed 
misadventure story. Only the title is bad. I suggest 
‘The Corpse Came Back’’ as an improvement. 


Some’ Recent Remainders 


(a) Rhys Davies: ‘ Rings On Her Fingers.” Limited 
edition (21s. net) for 7s. 6d. 


(b) William Cobbett: ‘‘ Advice to Young Men.” 
Limited issue (42s. net) for 12s. 6d. 


(c) W. J. Turner: “ Beethoven: a Study.” (25s. 
net) for 7s. 6d. 


All these are recommendable ;_ the Cobbett is a particu- 
larly handsome volume with pleasing reproductions after 
Gillray, and bound in half biscuit-coloured buckram—a 
material that is much better for preserving the inside of 
books than calf, and usually more beautiful. I found 
Mr. Turner’s study of Beethoven almost exciting. 


In the Press, Ready Shortly 
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A SELECTION OF ANTIQUARIAN LISTS 


There is a general feeling of optimism. At least that 
is what I gathered the other day, when visiting one or two 
antiquarian bookshops. While the economic difficulties 
did not seem to be vanishing, there were indications, so I 
was told by people both in town and country, that things, 
as they put it, were definitely on the turn. But while 
business did certainly seem a little more hopeful in this 
country, not very much change for the better seemed to 
be taking place in America. Although, in my visits to the 
shops, I did run 
across one or two 
buyers—certainly 
very careful ones— 
from the other side 
of the Atlantic. This 
hopefulness among 
ourselves is indeed a 
move in the right 
direction, even 
though the move was 
a very modest one. 
I feel sure, from what 
I hear, that in the 
course of some 
months we shall learn 
of an improvement in 
trade in America. 
By that time we shall 
ourselves be well on 
the road to that 
period of economic 
reconstruction that 
we have all been 
looking forward to 
for so long a time. 

Messrs. Francis 
Edwards have lately 
issued a general 
catalogue of books 
and prints. There 
are over two thousand 
items offered in this 
nicely arranged list, 
ranging over some 
one hundred and 
thirty subjects. And 
the catalogue is pro- 
vided with an ex- 
cellent index. I find 
more than a few 
catalogues have an 
index these days—a 
feature that is very 
helpful to the 
bibliophile. At the 
end of Messrs. 
Edwards’s catalogue there are set out the particulars of an 
English manuscript of the early fifteenth century, containing 
“ Hore B.V.M. ad usum Sarum,” and a poem in English 
on the life of St. Margaret. I understand it is the only 
copy obtainable. There are four in existence—this one 
and three in public libraries. It is a rare and beautiful 
piece of work, and the price is £850. I hope it will not leave 
England. While I have given particulars of this, the whole 
catalogue is crowded with many other excellent and more 
ordinary things that appeal to the general book-collector, 
as well as a number of most excellent prints. 

My next catalogue comes from Deighton Bell & Co., of 
Cambridge, whose lists I have been seeing and writing 
about for many years. The present one deals with English 
literature, art, folklore and many other subjects. Besides 
which there are included a number of very desirable first 
editions and Press books. I note a fine copy of Balzac’s 
“ Les Contes Drolatiques,”’ two vols., 1902 (£2 Ios.), and an 


excellent copy of that exquisite little work on George 
Meredith by Sir James Barrie, for the modest price of 16s, 
There are first editions of Belloc, Robert Bridges (‘‘ Testa- 
ment of Beauty,’’ 38s.), Conrad, De la Mare, Norman 
Douglas (‘‘ They Went,’’ 35s.), John Galsworthy (at very 
good prices), Lafcadio Hearn, R.L.S.andsoon. The Press 
books are very attractive. A good short list: No. 48. 

I found a most attractive cover on Mr. J. Kyrle Fletcher’s 
“Collection of Books on Travel.’’ This useful list of 
two hundred and 
seventy-three entries 
includes a number of 
rare books on 
America. One always 
finds, or at least 
frequently so, a 
section in a catalogue 
devoted to travel 
books, but here is an 
expert list entirely 
concerned with such 
works. Owing to the 
exigencies of circum- 
stances, much of our 
travelling in these 
times has to be done 
from the arm-chair, 
with a book on our 
knees, and our mind 
sometimes wandering 
beyond the four walls 
of the room in which 
we sit. I cannot do 
better than advise 
you to send a card to 
Mr. Fletcher for this 
catalogue. His 
address is The Bridge, 
Newport, Mon. 

Mentioning prints 
earlier in these notes, 
reminds me of a new 
and_ well- arranged 
catalogue that has 
recently been sent 
out by the firm of 
Nattali & Maurice. I 
knew the old firms of 
H. C. Nattali and A. 
Maurice & Co., and I 
give a warm welcome 
to this list of the 
House that now 
carries the two names. 
The present catalogue 
continues the number- 
ings of the old, and is the 251st. Like so many others, it 
is a short one, but pleasing in every way. It is capitally 
arranged, authors and prices being in bold type, and there 
are a number of very desirable items in it—both books and 
prints. And the prices, both of the old books and the first 
editions, are all on the low side. A well-worth-while cata- 
logue, which should be very productive for Messrs. Nattali & 
Maurice. The group of sporting and coaching prints at 
the end is particularly alluring. 

An interesting special catalogue has reached my table 
from the Surrey Bookshop (Mr. A. V. Turner) of Woking. 
It is number 65 and deals with old and modern second- 
hand books, including a large collection of Criminology 
and Trials. This should be of considerable value to a great 
number of readers, because so many in these days are 
especially interested, for more reasons than the obvious, in 
trials and crime in general. I have no special knowledge of 
these subjects myself, but I did find that the time I gave to 


Ludlow, Shropshire. 
From ‘* The Great Church Towers of England,” by F. J. Allen (Cambridge University Press). 
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the reading of this list was very profitably spent. But 
there are lots of other books in it besides those devoted to 
crime; so it will have a definite appeal to the general 
book buyer as well as the criminological student. It is 
a longish catalogue, admirably printed, including more 
than fifteen hundred books. The general books are of 
so diverse a character that I will not begin to mention 
any, although I was attracted by a number of works on 
London. 

The 29th catalogue that comes from ‘‘ The Sign of the 
of Southborough, in Kent, appeals to me. 
I entirely agree with the note at the beginning of it that 


Huntsman,”’ 


prices are tending to rise—as I have already said—and 
now is the time to buy. Here in this list there are many 
temptations. Let me give a few examples: 
“Syrup of Bees’”’ (5s.), Barrie’s ‘‘ A Kiss for Cinderella ” 
(10s. 6d.), and ‘‘ A Little White Bird ”’ (25s.), Conrad’s 
“The Rover’ (15s.), De Morgan’s ‘‘ Joseph Vance” 
(17s. 6d), Housman’s ‘‘ A Modern Anteus’’ (5s.), Lucas’s 
“The Flamp”’ (5s.) and so on. 


Bain’s 


There are two other special catalogues I wish to mention. 
One comes from Messrs. G. A. Poynder, Hunt & Co., of 
Reading, and deals entirely with theology, with addendas 
on philosophy and psychology. It is some time since I have 
come across so good a special list dealing with these sub- 
jects. I want to recommend it to all readers who are 
especially interested. The collection seems to me to have 
been got together with great care. The other is quite 
a different kind. 


but I want to draw attention to it. 


It does not really belong to my notes, 
It is Mr. Henry J. 
And it is 
Get a copy of this April cata- 


Glaisher’s catalogue of publishers’ remainders. 
full of many good things. 
logue. In common with many others, I always find a 
remainder list most excellent reading. With it came a 
four-page list of second-hand books. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


The continuation of the series of talks called ‘‘ Artists 
at Work.” is one of the most attractive features of the 
May broadcasting programme. In these dialogues between 
Mr. Stanley Casson and a number of representative artists, 
an effort is being made to elucidate the general aims and 
methods of artistic creation, and although the subject is a 
vast one, the early talks in the series have been very 
valuable. In May Mr. Casson is to have a discussion 
on painting with Mr. Albert Rutherston (Tuesday, May 3rd : 
8.20 p.m.), and on portrait-painting with Mr. Edward 
Halliday (Tuesday, May roth: 8.20 p.m.), and in the last 
talk of the series he will be alone at the microphone, in 
order to give a summary of the general trend of the dia- 
logues. As sculpture, etching and engraving were discussed 
in the earlier talks, Mr. Casson’s summary will cover a wide 
range of artistic work. 


How and What to Read 
The number of people who can listen to morning talks 


READY EARLY MAY 


BRENNER’S BOY 


By JOHN METCALFE 
The Edition will consist of 125 signed copies, containing a portion 
of the original manuscript, at 25/- and an ordinary edition at 3/6. 


READY LATE MAY 
BLOOD ORANGES 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
The entire Edition will consist of 230 signed copies at 21/-. There 


will bea Frontispiece and Chapter-Heading by ALBERT E. 
BERBANK. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS 
(Edited by Sylva Norman) 


No. 1 FALL, IN GHOSTS. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
Limited Edition. 50 signed copies at 21/-. 


No. 2 FOOTNOTE TO LAWRENCE. By RicHarp GoopMAN. 
Limited Edition. 25 signed copies at 12/6. 


No. 3 SPIRIT OF DEATH. By E. Tancye Lean. 
Limited Edition. 25 signed copies at 12/6. 
There will be an Ordinary Edition of each Essay at 
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By J. D. Crawshaw 


is relatively small, but all booklovers who can spare a 
quarter of an hour on Monday mornings should look out 
for the ‘‘ Off the Shelf’ ‘series in May. In this series 
(Mondays, May oth, 16th, 23rd and 30th: 10.45 a.m.) 
talks on books will alternate with readings, and the titles 
of two of the talks—‘‘ Romance in Rural Life and Work” 
and ‘“‘ Romance in Industrial Life ’’—suggest that books 
of many different kinds may come up for consideration. 
The intention of the talks is to avoid new books and those 
which are not easily obtainable, and to deal rather with 
the kind of book which can be taken “ off the shelf” of 
any public library. The talks on May gth and 23rd will 
be given by Miss A. S. Cooke, the County Librarian for 
Kent, and the reading on May 16th is to be by the Hon. 
David Tennant. 

Other literary talks in May are the regular ‘‘ new book ”’ 
talks, and a series entitled ‘‘ Delight in Poetry,” which 
Miss N. Niemeyer is giving on Wednesdays at 3 p.m. in 
the broadcasts to schools. 
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OF THE THEATRE 


BOTH SIDES OF THE HOUSE 
By Graham Sutton 


Through the Box-Office Window. 

By W. H. Leverton. 15s. (Werner Laurie.) 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

By Reynaldo Hahn. 5s. 
Let’s Pretend. 

By Cedric Hardwicke. 15s. 


(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


(Grayson.) 


Ex pede Herculem, runs the old saw: from the heroic 
foot one may deduce the Full Hero. Heroes are out of 
fashion in biography; and a box-office keeper sees no 
feet, heroic or otherwise; but from the mouth he may 
deduce, as Mr. Leverton has done with shrewd enjoyment, 
the inexhaustible 
absurdity of his fellow- 
men. Miss Tempest 
teases him a little 
about this in her fore- 
word: ‘‘ No use to ask 
him what people are 
wearing. He was prob- 
ably quite unaware of 
the advent of the short 
skirt. The flannel 
collar he could see, but 
not the Oxford bags. 
Bustles came and went 
without his knowledge. 
You could safely go to 
him to-day in a crinoline 
and a bowler hat with- 
out his being aware of 
usual.” His theme is eee 
not clothes, but people. 
““T want two stalls,” a 
nervous lady informs 
him; ‘I don’t mind 
what row, but they 
must be next to the gangway, as I’m bringing an artificial 
man with a leg.’”” Or another: ‘‘ Can you Bit the Pook— 
I mean Pick the Boot? ... Well, have you any Upper 
Seacle Certs?” A third client wants to change two 
stalls in Row K; ‘‘ We haven’t got the same seats open 
to-morrow,” says the clerk. ‘‘ Youcan gotoL.’’ Conster- 
nation. 

Elsewhere we learn what changes Mr. Leverton has seen 
in his fifty years at the Haymarket. They were just intro- 
ducing real doors on the stage when he started; they 
burned gas; there was no phone to smooth his path—or 
to roughen it. Strangest of all, there was a ticket-agency 
in Bond Street where one was told, if one presumed to ask 
for anything less than stalls: ‘‘ You will be able to buy 
that class of ticket opposite, at Messrs. Blank’s.”” Which 
sounds like one of Noel Coward’s burlesques; yet Mr. 
Leverton was at his post for nearly twenty years before 
the date when “‘ Cavalcade ”’ opens. 

A dull profession, you say ? Dullness is more a matter of 
the mind than of the environment. I doubt if Mr. Leverton 
has ever found his little rabbit-hutch dull; if so he does 
not let the fact appear in his pages. And what a sequence 
of great theatre-folk he has known—a line that stretches 
back to the Bancrofts; Brookfield and Irving, Tree and 
Clement Scott, Kate Vaughan and Nellie Farren and Mrs. 
Langtry. He recalls old names lovingly, yet critically ; 


no hero-worshipper; a first-rate raconteur. He has 
achieved a Forsyte Saga of stage reminiscence. 
One theme however he leaves strictly alone. He never 


describes acting. This is due partly to the fact that his 
profession, as he points out, grants few chances of play- 
going; but I suspect that it is also due to his shrewd under- 
standing of the limitations of print. Great acting does not 


The Haymarket when it really 
was a Hay Market. 
From “ Through the Box Office Window.” By W. H. Leverton (Werner Laurie). 


lend itself to description. That is the actor’s tragedy. 
Great poetry will charm, though the hand be cold that 
wrote it ; great music will be played again— perhaps better 
played ; the great picture hangs on the wall. Only the 
actor’s art must perish with him—dying indeed each night, 
until his next performance revives it ; and when the mould 
in which it was created is broken, there remains nothing 
more than a vague legend of beauty; a vanished magic, 
stultified in the tedious and inadequate anecdotes of old 
men. Only one writer of our time has conveyed this magic 
of acting—the late C. E. Montague, whose imitators still 
break their critical shins on that inachievable task, which 
by some equal magic of 
his own he achieved. 

M. Reynaldo Hahn, 
himself an artist, was 
no doubt conscious of 
this limitation when 
compiling his memoirs 
of Bernhardt; for he 
makes no attempt at a 
full-dress analysis of her 
methods, but is content 
to reproduce, in their 
first diary form, a 
wealth of personal notes 
which are here charm- 
ingly translated by Miss 
Ethel Thompson. Thus 
we have Bernhardt at 
rehearsal, in the wings, 
on the train; tired, 
joking, arguing or talk- 
ing nonsense: Sarah en 
pantoufles. When her 
art does crop up, it is 
suggested casually, 
impressionistically ; -as 
here, where M. Hahn compares it with his own art of 
music: ‘‘ Action fills out her part with a marvellous 
accompaniment. It gives shadow and subtlety to the 
text, defines the meaning, delays or prolongs the bearing 
of a phrase, reducing or increasing its meaning at will. 
For a musician it is an interesting study from the point 
of view of accompaniments and their value.” 

I have suggested that the xsthetics of great acting are 
hardly transmutable into print; and that the writer, 
trying to pass on his joy, does so at his reader’s peril. But 
its technique is quite another affair, and can be analysed 
in detail—by experts. Read Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s 
“Let’s Pretend ’’—quite the best of these three. Some 
of its most absorbing passages deal with sheer technique. 
You may point out that, authorship apart, you are naturally 
more interested in details of a réle played by Mr. Hard- 
wicke, which you have seen, than of a réle played by 
Bernhardt which you have not. But there is more in it 
than that. The actor analysing his own work speaks of 
what he knows ; the critic serves up a rehash of induced 
emotion. And anyhow emotion is—emotion; but a 
“cold ” house is something tangible, like a slap in the face. 
Mr. Hardwicke admits such slaps ;_ in such-and-such a part 
he has not “ got across.” Why not? He analyses in cold 
blood, gives us fault and remedy. It isan actor’s business to 
do this (though not his business to be able to write of it—a 
work of supererogation, earning our grateful thanks) ; such 
keen self-criticism, based on experience, is doubtless one 
reason for the eminence which Mr. Hardwicke enjoys. ‘‘ An 
actor,’ said Johnson stupidly, “ is a fellow who claps a hump 
on his back and says he is Richard III.” But your true 
actor is the fellow who, when audiences insist that he is not 
Richard III, can find out where he has failed them. 
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The Bookman’s ‘Table 


EL GRECO AND CERVANTES. 


By Hans Rosenkranz. 10s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


The eternal problem of the relation between an artist’s 
work and his life has provided Herr Rosenkranz with a 
valuable theme for his study in comparative biography. 
El Greco and Cervantes lived and worked in the same 
period of Spanish history, but the swift success of El Greco 
enabled him to give much more thought to the develop- 
ment of his artistic style than was possible for the struggling, 
harassed, unhappy Cervantes. El Greco was able to solve 
his artistic problem “‘ by fashioning his work out of his 
belief; by letting the spirit of the time, as he felt it, 
flow into his work; by letting faith pervade the work ; 
and by working to serve the Roman Catholic idea, to which 
he had surrendered himself’’; but Cervantes was not 
able to achieve such a perfect reconciliation. Instead of 
bringing his work into harmony with his life, he was spurred 
to write by what Herr Rosenkranz calls ‘‘ the distress of 
his actual life,’’ and because the world was so unkind to 
him he fashioned an imaginary world of his own, which has 
proved more durable than the reality of sixteenth century 
Spain. The author’s interpretation of the dominant 
motives of these two great artists is achieved with real 
insight and commendable brevity, and his book well 
repays a careful reading; but, oddly enough, he appears 
to have failed completely in one of the tasks which he 
set himself. He does not at all establish ‘‘ the similarity 
of the conceptions ’’ of El Greco and Cervantes, but he 
leaves us with a clearer view of the precise differences 
between their methods of portraying the world. 


CALVIN’S FIRST PSALTER (1539). Edited, with critical 
notes, and modal harmonies to the melodies, by Sir Richard 
Terry. tos. 6d. (Benn.) 


The Psalter—forerunner of the French Huguenot Psalter, 
on which all subsequent metrical psalters were founded—is 
given in facsimile, is transcribed into modern notation 
and type and then, the melodies harmonised, with transla- 
tion of the psalms into English verse. The tunes are so 
virile, individual, “‘ singable,’’ that Mr. Simpson has in 
this done good work. At Strasbourg Calvin occupied him- 
self in endowing the reformed churches with a collection 
of psalms in French verse. Marét it was, the witty poet 
of Francis I, who was the originator of metrical psalmody. 
Each courtier adopted some sancte chansonette as his own, 
and sang it to a popular air—Diane de Poitiers the ‘‘ De 
Profundis ’’ to ‘‘ Baisez-moi donc beau sire.” A gay 
Catholic Court’s recreation ended as the hall-mark of the 
severest form of Protestantism. The Huguenots adapted 
their’ psalms to already familiar tunes—such as an old 
Catholic carol. The variety of metres is noteworthy, 
while our English Psalters labour under the monotonous 
“ Ballad Metre.”” Even though the Calvinistic psalmody 
reached its peak during the life of those who composed it, 
and remained statuesque, without any of that tropical 
brilliance which the Lutheran was to assume under J. S. 
Bach, and so influence music at large, Sir Richard has put 
again musicians and, so to speak, the man in the street 
(or church) in his debt, by rescuing the single copy of this 
work from the semi-oblivion of Munich. His critique of 
this “‘ missing link ’’ in Metrical Psalmody is as penetrating 
as ever, 


XUM 


DRAWN FROM LIFE. 
By S. J. Woolf. (McGraw-Hill.) 


Mr. Woolf is an artist with the pen as well as with the 
pencil, and supplements his drawings of famous men with 
brief sketches of their personalities and of the conversa- 
tions he had with them while they were sitting for their 
portraits. He is witty and discerning, and thinks one 
characteristic common to all the great men he has drawn 
was that ‘‘ each one was absorbed in his particular call- 
ing’’; but he does not consider that power of concentra- 
tion is the secret of success—no, he believes luck has a great 
deal to do ewith it, and ‘‘ more geniuses have been born 
and died unsung than-have ever been heard of.’’ Cherish- 
ing an animosity against secretaries who try to frustrate 
his approach to their respective celebrities, he deals with 
each celebrity in turn—Mark Twain, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Bernard Shaw, Einstein, Coolidge, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Sir James Jeans, Paderewski and many 
others, critically but in a spirit of geniality, telling of the 
difficulty he had in getting permission to draw Shaw, of 
his visit to Clemenceau and other interesting anecdotes. 
It is all excellently done, crisp, vivid, extremely enter- 
taining, and the drawings themselves have the same 
subtlety and delicacy of finish. 


ROBERT EMMET. 
By Raymond W. Postgate. tos. 6d. (Secker.) 

The story of Robert Emmet, who passed the years of his 
youth in the violent atmosphere of the great rebelliou of 
1798, makes exciting reading ; and present events in Ire- 
land give it a topical interest. The origin of the whole 
trouble at that time was the policy of the government of 
keeping Ireland divided against itself. ‘‘ The Castle had 
turned a blind eye to the atrocities of the Peep o’ Day Boys 
and the Orange men. For a quarrelling Ireland was an 
Ireland easily ruled. The only aims of the revolutionary 
party, led by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, were to be united 
and tobe Irish. But Lord Edward was betrayed and killed. 
And the Society of United Irishmen was completely dis- 
organised. Then Emmet attempted to reconstruct the 
whole plot. The Castle took no precautions against so 
fantastic a scheme, and Emmet might have been successful 
had his attack been made on a Saturday night, when in 
those days most of Ireland was drunk. Forgetfulness and 
unpunctuality, two other Irish vices, were the immediate 
cause of his failure. The turner forgot to turn the fuses 
and rammers for the guns. The man in charge of the slow 
matches mixed up those he had prepared with those he 
hadn’t. He lost the hand-grenades and the scaling ladders 
did not arrive in time. The violent events of his early 
youth, his romantic affection for Sarah Curran and the 
lovers’ nonsense code they used, make parts of Mr. Post- 
gate’s book suspiciously like fiction; but the careful 
bibliography is reassuring. 


25s. net. 


BEHIND MUD WALLS IN INDIA. 
By Charlotte and William H. Wiser. 6s. 
Unwin.) 

This is a disappointing book, at least for anyone with 
even an elementary knowledge of the subject. The descrip- 
tive passages are not particularly vivid, and the information 
the book presents is nothing out of the way. The authors 
recount their everyday experiences of a typical North 
Indian village, where they had proposed to start on an 
‘‘impersonal’’ survey of Indian conditions, but becoming 
attached to the villagers, they abandoned their original 
intentions and restricted their investigations to the con- 
fines of the village, with which they remained in association 
for five years. Naturally their narrative is not without 
its interest, but there is nothing arresting in it or of any 
peculiar value. As a slight account of an unconventional 
sojourn in India it is pleasing enough, and as such there is 
place for it among the more weighty tomes upon our 
shelves, 


(Allen & 
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Novel 


Notes 


LIMITS AND RENEWALS. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


New work by old hands who are also old friends is 
always welcome, so long as it does not disappoint. Are we 
then disappointed or not by Mr. Kipling’s volume of stories ? 
On the whole, no. For though this volume contains not 
a story which will add appreciably to his reputation, and 
though we recognise, as we read it, the types of tale he 
has accustomed us to, yet his hand has by no means lost 
his cunning and every story is well worth reading. From 
the start théy are the 
authentic product, in 
manner and in style as in 
plot. Most of our reading 
of Kipling having been 
done some years ago, if 
not distantly in the past, 
there is even something 
refreshing in the muscu- 
larity of his style; it 
arrests and invigorates 
at the same moment. 

Then too there is his 
concreteness and the 
knowledge that he, if 
few others to-day, knows 
what he is talking about 
from A to Z. Few 
writers of fiction can be 
so well informed, not 
only about life in 
general but about the 
intricacies and details, say, of Roman organisation in 
the provinces, the habits of dogs, mental disorders, or the 
faking of manuscripts. It is this in part that makes his 
stories, if less artistically perfect, more satisfying and 
less ephemeral than much that may be superior to them 
as literature. Lastly if you would be convinced of the 
absolute reality of the spell he can weave, absorb yourself, 
as I did, in this book, and then turn suddenly to another. 
The effort required to secure adjustment is the surest proof 
that his magic still lives. J. S. LINNELL, 


Mr. R. H. Mottram. 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


By R. H. Mottram. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


There is a charm of freshness and translucency which 
water colours possess above paintings in all other mediums. 
I know no name for the same characteristic in literature. 
But no matter: the quality is enough in itself, and Mr. 
Mottram has captured it here. “‘ Sketchy ”’ fails altogether 
to express it; so does “‘slight’’; while “ economy” 
suggests a far too rugged nature. This is a story of one 
week-end’s happenings to a family—mother, father, two 
boys and a girl—in a quiet country vicarage when the 
boys come home on holiday. Charles brings with him 
one Hartshorn Daverly, editor of the advanced Crypto- 
gram; and Aunt Cara, Beatrice Welby’s actress sister, 
descends on them out of the blue and down on her luck. 
These supply such drama as there is. Young Cara, the 
daughter of the family, intent on showing Daverly that 
the modern girl can be independent, narrowly escapes 
falling in love with him, and is saved—oh, quite uninten- 
tionally—by her aunt, while her mother has a few harassing 
moments, and the males of the family, being just very 
likeable males, go quite unconscious of any such excite- 
ment. It is all a piece of few, but very skilful, strokes. 
Mr. Mottram gives us more character here, in a few deli- 
cately handled and carefully chosen strokes, than is to be 
found in a great number of longer and more pretentious 
novels. Nothing devastating, you understand; only a 
quiet week-end in the country, a difficult guest, a woman 


of the world, a child not fully awake, a scare for the child 
and a fall for the clever young man; but a piece of work 
full of life and colour, individual in its humour and charm. 


A MODERN HERO. 
By Louis Bromfield. 7s. 6d. 


Pierre Radier, Mr. Bromfield’s picaresque hero, has all 
romance in his favour. He is a love child of mixed mid- 
European stock; he is a bareback rider in a circus; he 
is good looking, charming, ambitious. During the twenty 
odd years of his life in which we see him he leaves the 
circus to make a fortune in business, manages to reach 
American society, and conquers the hearts of many women. 
There are only three however who have any marked effect 
upon him. The first is Joanna, who bears him a child; 
the second is Leah, a woman nearly twice his age, who 
lends him money and lives with him for ten years; the 
third is Hazel, his wife, whom he grows to loathe so in- 
tensely that he finally kills her. There is nothing left to 
him: he is ruined financially, and his son by Joanna 
has met with a fatal accident. 

Pierre’s rise to fame is interesting. His sudden disin- 
tegration, which is the moral of Mr. Bromfield’s tale, is 
no shock to the reader. It is the dramatic justice which 
we anticipate, and for which we have no regret. Our 
sympathies are enlisted for the women who found beauty 


(Cassell. ) 


- in his youth and strength, and misery in his hard selfishness. 


They are well drawn, and stand out vividly in a book 
which otherwise has the effect of cinema melodrama. 

There is something of the cinema too in the presentation 
of the story: the equivalent of the “‘ close-up”’ in the 
sudden cessation of narrative, while a high light is con- 
centrated on one of the actors; the different points of 
view from which the reader is shown a single situation. 

For those who like a tale crowded with well contrasted 
characters in dramatic circumstances, ‘‘ A Modern Hero” 
offers plenty of interest ; and the rather banal obviousness 
of its main theme may be forgiven for the excellence of 
detail in the backgound. 

ANTHONY THORNE. 


DEAD WATER. By C. E. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 


“It seems that life is only one long folk-tale. It never 
was a reasonable business.’’ Such at least was the con- 
clusion to which Geoffrey Sylvester was forced by his 
experiences at Deepwater Inn. There was just a hint of 
mystery about the inn. It was the oldest building in the 
village in the Cotswolds, where it stood untenanted in a 
wilderness of neglect. It was not exactly haunted; but 
the moods and experiences of its past inhabitants clothed 
it like unseen dust and cobwebs, and almost made its 
wood and stone into a living personality. Moreover it 
overlooked the dead water, a stagnant pool of faintly 
sinister significance to which no living creature ever came. 
yet the place was soundly built; and Geoffrey, in quest 
of a wife and a secluded haunt in which to complete his 
history of the Commune, decided to make it his home. 
The trouble begins when Geoffrey introduces his wife 
(‘‘ Burne-Jones without the floppiness; Rossetti without 
the thyroid gland’’) into its precincts. A mysterious 
individual named Dickon; the phantom wailing of a 
babe ; an impulse to throw their own child into the pool— 
these are elements in a plot which begins quietly and 
works up to a dramatic climax. The dead water almost 
becomes a living creature, and seems to stalk through the 
pages like a spectre. 

Yet Mr. Lawrence never oversteps the bounds of possi- 
bility. The supernatural is faintly hinted at rather than 
definitely invoked; and the interest is evenly divided 
between the characters themselves and the strange things 
that happen to two of them. This book is written with 
all the deftness which Mr. Lawrence’s readers have learned 
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to expect from him. Humour, pathos and mystery are 
combined in just the right proportions ; and the characteri- 
sation is neat, shrewd and convincing. Its construction is 
admirable, and reveals at every point the practised story- 
teller, from the first moment of gradually tightening 
tension to the final scene when, the clouds suddenly lifted, 
a swallow skims over the dead water. 


INTERRUPTION, 
By G. H. Saxon Mills. 7s. 6d, (Heinemann.) 


The older ones among us remember very well the dis- 
cussions which were aroused by the publication of a book 
called ‘‘ When It Was Dark,” which told the story of the 
discovery of proof of the untruth of the story of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus and the disastrous effects thereof on the 
moral of the world. Mr. Saxon Mills, in a very much 
more lighthearted manner as befits this present age, but 
none the less seriously for all that, tells of an analogous, 
though far less fundamental, event, and the same doubt 
arises in my mind to-day as arose thirty years ago (it 
must be about that) when ‘‘ When It Was Dark” was 
published. What I doubt is whether any religious pheno- 
menon, divorced from a personality, has the power to 
move mankind in the mass as the sham miracle in Mr. 
Saxon Mills’s book and the discovery in the other book 
are depicted as doing. The fact that the great blue cross 
which appears over London in “ Interruption ’’ appears 
by human agency with a specific object in view does not 
alter the principle. The people took it, as they were meant 
to take it, as a sign that God was speaking to them, and 
they were converted into all sorts of new and better ways 
of living, including a resolute refusal to pass a certain 
“Nine Hours Bill,’’ whose imminence was the reason for 
the staging of the sham miracle. Frankly I do not believe 
the effect would be as described, and that spoils the book 
for me. Otherwise it is a very promising first novel, 
written by an author who has an unusually fine command 
of the English language, a very keen sense of humour, 
and more than average skill in drawing a character. 

R. S. 


CITY OF ENCOUNTERS: A LONDON DIVERTISSEMENT. 
‘By Thomas Burke. 8s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Author and publisher have combined, I feel, to give 
this really lovable book a not altogether promising start. 
First Mr. Burke, though it may have been to you, to us 
it is no divertissement. You do not persuade us that you 
are trifling, as your chosen word might lead us to expect. 
True lovers are incapable of trifling with the beloved. 
Secondly, Mr. Publisher, the jacket: clever, I grant, but 
how superficial, how entirely non-indicative of the sensitive 
depths, the warmth, the delicacy and the rich fantasy of 
this book! And you, prospective Purchaser, look beyond 
these false introductions—and assuredly you will be en- 
riched. . You have only to read a page or two to know that 
what follows will be all entrancing. For Mr. Burke is that 
rare thing, the real man about town, though he says it 

° who in modesty 
should not; the real 
Londoner, knowing 
his city intimately, 
not as a mere geo- 
grapher or dragoman 
with meaningless 
patter, but as one 
who, entering street 
or district, either 
knows from experi- 
ence or can sense the 
life there—the living 
essence that is 
London. Here he 
has given us some 
records of encounters 


with a few of the 
people who make 
London what she is 
—a girl who came 
to life from a book, 
the two Chaplins 
(the Charlie we 
know, and Charles), 
a City magistrate, 
a householder, and 
others—and with 
all this, as an in- 
troduction, a 
chapter on London 
herself that will 
help all to under- 
stand her, even 
while he tells us we shall never see her whole. A 
very human and lovable book; I shall find a place 
for it on my shelves. ’ 


Richard Blaker. 


THE NEEDLE-WATCHER. 
By Richard Blaker. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


“Will Adams, of Gillingham in Kent ’’—a name and 
half a line in the history books: in Mr. Blaker’s hands, a 
figure of epic significance. 

In outline his saga is severely simple. He lands, a 
broken castaway, in 1600 on the south coast of Japan, 
whence he is sent up to the seat of government for inter- 
rogation and death. But the Shogun Ieyasu knows good 
material when he sees it; and the Pilot is invited—in 
fact compelled—to enter his service. There he is tested 
and found worthy; his importance grows; he becomes 
friend as well as counsellor of the soldier-philosopher whom 
he serves. He builds ships, marries and prosecutes his 
own affairs as well as those of the Shogun. In his new 
name of An-Jin, Needle-Watcher, he is made a Samurai 
of Japan. : 

Only the dream which troubles him remains unaccom- 
plished—the dream of finding out and charting the North- 
west Passage home, which shall give his old country the 
whip-hand of Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish merchant 
adventurers. The busy years slip by. The Shogun dies. 
His son is just and courteous, but the old tie of friendship 
is snapped. The English merchants, whom Adams has 
helped unstintingly and for scant reward, begin to question 
his value. His best friends are dead with Ieyasu. In the 
end he himself dies, old, of small account, his Passage a 
dream still. 

This stark theme is enriched by infinite detail, done with 
that vivid and apparently effortless thoroughness which is 
at Mr. Blaker’s command. His novel, ‘‘ Medal Without 
Bar ’”’ (which stood with ‘‘ Sergeant Grischa ” in the front 
rank of war books) owed nothing to the cheap sensational- 
ism on which most of his contemporaries relied. So here 
there is no facile talk of almond blossom and chrysanthe- 
mums. The story is Adams’s character; and its appur- 
tenances are such things as concern him most closely— 
coasts and winds and currents: trading and swordsman- 
ship: clothes, food, baths and punctilious etiquette— 
the daily social life of a Japanese gentleman, as clear and 
matter-of-fact as though he were living to-day: and 
beneath this, the lively, questing, humorous, indomitable 
soul of a man with the knack of friendship. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


THE WOODCUTTER’S HOUSE. 
' By Robert Nathan. 6s. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


If you want poignancy, beauty, simplicity, a fairy story 
for grown-up people, you should read Mr. Robert Nathan’s 
short and sensitively written book about Metabel, who 
was “ sixteen-going-on-seventeen ”” when her father died 
and left her all alone. She wandered up on to the moun- 
tain called Hemlock with Musket the fiddler’s dog, and 
there she found the woodcutter’s house where Uncle Henry 
and Joe lived. Joe cut trees for a living, but he wouldn’t 
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cut down the ash 
trees, or it would 
mean that a road 
would be made 
across the moun- 
tain. As simple 
and innocent as 
Metabel herself, he 
was slower than she 
to recognise all they 
meant to each other, 
and so Metabel had 
the thought of 
Prissy Deakan who 
lived in the town 
to torment her with 
jealousy. It really 
is a fairy tale, for 
there is alittle green 
man who belongs to the forest, and the animals talk 
to each other like human beings, but the hero and 
heroine do not live happily ever after—that is where it 
differs. The author has a more surprising, more pathetic 
but not less beautiful ending than that. 


Keith Winter, 


Author of “ The Rats of Norway ” (Heinemann). 
Reviewed last month. 


THE PASSIONATE CALVARY. 


By Kaye Anthony. 7s. 6d. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


If one were awarding marks for originality, ‘‘ The 
Passionate Calvary’’ would deserve very high marks 
indeed, though it is not everybody’s book. It is an extra- 
ordinary story of the future, concerning Mr. Bundle, a 
Peckham grocer, founder of the Peckham Guild of Thought, 
who, being hanged for sedition and dubbed ‘‘ mock prophet 
and evangelist,’”’ comes back endowed with unknown 
powers and turns England into a restored Eden. The 
narrative is told by an American diplomat whose wife 
becomes one of Mr. Bundle’s disciples and follows him into 
the new world, which the diplomat himself can only pene- 
trate as a visitor; the new world, the new Eden, where 
Mr. Bundle says: ‘‘ Death is but ugliness, the thing men 
call sin. Death is no more than that. . . . The world and 
its ignorance, its darkness and its suffering are divided 
from Eden by no more than that simple thing—the secret 
of Beauty Regained.’’ Odd, amusing, incongruous, daring, 
satirical— what is the word to describe such a book as this ? 
Those who like something distinctly unusual had better 
read it for themselves and find out. 


DEATH RATTLE. 


By Hanns Gobsch. 7s. 6d, (Faber & Faber.) 


This grim story of the future takes a little getting into, 
and the earlier chapters make somewhat heavy reading, 
but once you have a grip of the plot, once you see the 
impending war between France and Italy, and feel the 
under-surge of emotion stirring the different countries, you 
will find it absorbingly interesting. Léon Brandt, Foreign 
Minister of France, a brilliant air force ‘‘ ace,’’ is the hero 
of the book, the 
big man of the 
moment, struggling 
to handle inter- 
national affairs, to 
serve his own people 
and the causes in 
which he believes ; 
but he cannot hold 
the confidence of 
those whose happi- 
ness he has at heart 
and, betrayed by a 
woman at last, 
: meets his death as 
«CFrrance breaks out 

The Earl of Cottenham, revolution. 
Author of “ All Out ” (Cassell). Mr. Gobsch works 


up to the dramatic 
climax with remark- 
able power; his 
characters are 
cleverly etched in, 
the ace himself 
being an outstand- 
ing and_ unforget- 
table personality. 
The story has been 
translated from the 
German by Mr. Ian 
F. D. Morrow. 


MORGAN’S YARD. 


Miss Mabel L. Tyrrell, 


Author of “ Musbroom Field" (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 


By Richard Pryce. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Mr. Richard Pryce has a genius for conveying atmosphere, 
and the little backwater known as Morgan’s Yard, in the 
heart of Mayfair, colours the whole of his new book with 
its quiet charm and air of mystery. Mrs. Chesson fitted 
admirably into the picture, but she was burdened with an 
overwhelming sorrow that had cut her off from the world 
—a sorrow that was something more profound than the 
grief caused by the death of her only son in the War. 
Very gradually and with sensitive understanding Mr. Pryce 
unfolds his story, introducing the other people who lived 
in Morgan’s Yard, bringing to us a knowledge of the tragedy 


‘that had blighted Mrs. Chesson’s life and left her lonely 


and silent, the chill shadow of despair upon her. And 
then he shows us by what magic human character may be 
saved and restored to happiness, for something Mrs. Chesson 
had not known comes to light, and her suffering falls from 
her. She walks out into the sunshine of friendly com- 
panionship, and a fragrant and very charming story ends 
on a note of hope and with a sense of peace—such peace 
as belongs to those pleasant and tranquil backwaters of 
London, like Morgan’s Yard. 
A. St. Apcock. 


ALTHOUGH. 
By Lord Gorell. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 


The character of David McNair is carefully and realisti- 
cally drawn in this story of a young Scotsman in London, 
and his desire to be revenged on the daughter of the man 
who wronged his father—a desire changed to an earnest 
and simple wish to marry the girl once he has met her. 
Katharine returns his love amply, and it is only after they 
are married she discovers that he had intended to make her 
his wife to pay off an old injury. Not realising his motive 
had altered, she is bitterly disillusioned and sets out to 
learn the whole truth about the past. 
sympathy, humour 
and a fund of 
human understand- 
ing, and _ without 
straining after effect 
or introducing in- 
tense passages, 
has succeeded in 
writing a dramatic 
and extremely inter- 
esting present-day 
romance, delightful 
in every way be- 
cause of the natural- 
ness of its characters 
and the pleasant 
ease with which the 
story is told. 


Lord Gorell has 


Lord Gorell, 
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A BATCH OF THRILLERS 


Death Must Have Laughed. 
By John Turner. 7s. 6d. 


The Subterranean Club. 
Lawren:e Geoghegan. 3s. 6d. 


(Putnams.) 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Death of a Curate. 

By Kenneth Ashley. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

Among the writers of thrillers and tales of mystery 
there is much jostling and barging for the position held 
until lately by Edgar Wallace. It is an open race, and the 
standard very high. 

Here are eight good stories, not one of which falls below 
a reasonable standard. Each is an adequate time-spender, 
for tube or train or waiting-room. Unfortunately none— 
with the exception, I think, of Mr. Rrooks’s remarkable 
tale of juggling with souls—is anything more than this. 
Convention keeps the thriller in such awkward and strang- 
ling limits. There must be a violent death; it must take 
place fairly early in the story; and there must be a wily 
sleuth who knows what he wants and gets it, and who always 
seems to be a little too sure of himself. In spite of the 
limitless ingenuity, so far as details of plot are concerned, 
of the average spinner of mystery-webs, there is still, I 
think, plenty of room for a really original and enterprising 
writer in this field. 

All these stories are tremendously complicated and 
soaked in cumulative detail, which the 


By Glyn Roberts 


From This Dark Stairway. 
By M. G. Ebenhart. 7s. 6d. 


Mad-Doctor Merciful. 
By Collin Brooks. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


(Hutchinson.) 


Death Answers the Bell. 

By Valentine Williams. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
several financiers and lesser fry, an English lady of title, 
a vagrant negro and a famous surgeon all breathe their 
last, nor do they die in their beds. 

“* Death Must Have Laughed ”’ introduces us to a flashy 
cosmopolitan world of actresses, surgeons and pugilists. 
A champion dies mysteriously in the ring; there are a 
number of people who might conceivably have done the 
deed and who had adequate motives, for Al Fanlagan was 
acad. Mr. Turner, despite heavy technicalities and much 
detail, unravels his tale with ingenuity and skill, and there 
is a surprise ending. For me however the story was marred 
by the character of the chief character—a choice specimen 
of the facetious sleuth. I was at times, too, puzzled by 
Mr. Turner’s misogynism. 

Laurence Geoghegan’s “‘ Subterranean Club”’ is a very 
good story. His characters are likeable and convincing, 
and the gradual widening of the scope of his story is well 
done. The adventures of a party of amateur and pro- 
fessional detectives in underground caverns is a good idea, 

and the plot, a tale of blackmail and 


serious reader cannot dare to read 
carelessly, lest he miss the link which 
is to hold the whole structure together 
when the day of disentanglement 
comes. Every revelation is relevant, 
and could not be in any particular 
otherwise. At times one sighs a little 
for a saving simplicity, an economy in 
the creation of characters, motives, 


R. S. FORMAN’S review of 
“FIRST NOVELS” 
has been held over till next 
month owing to pressure 
on space. 


revenge, is an ingenious one. 

“Death of a Curate’”’ is well and 
pleasingly written. Mr. Ashley’s chief 
claims to fame hitherto have been as a 
poet ; in this story he shows that the 
novel is a medium he may excelin. I 
felt I was watching a real ‘ human 
drama ’”’ as I read his story of death 


decoys and arms of the law. 

I am now convinced that it takes a writer of quite 
exceptional gifts to create a detective who is not somewhat 
smug, garrulous and exasperating. The average clue- 
searcher is a facetious fellow, given to indulging in merry 
quips and whimsical jests at the most harrowing moments 
—an incorrigible wag. I do not like these incorrigible 
wags. Nevertheless I salute the attempts of their creators 
to give us characters who are not mere cold-blooded 
puppets. Perhaps one day another Sherlock Holmes will 
emerge from the welter of gentle wisecrackers. One of the 
greatest accomplishments of Edgar Wallace was that he 
could make Cockney humour tolerable in print. 

The convention of the ‘‘ early murder ’’ throws a heavy 
burden on the author. The reader knows that it will be 
solved, and he usually knows soon enough who is going 
to solve it. Therefore he is reduced to wondering how it 
is going to be solved and to observing the characters left 
unmurdered. This means that the author has, in the first 
place, to try to create human characters and, secondly, to 
make the unravelling complicated and baffling. The 
second he usually succeeds in doing over three hundred 
pages; with the first he is as a rule not so happy. And 
the trouble is that if his characters are dull, his success with 
the mechanjcs of his plot counts for little, because we do 
not care why or even whether Jones killed Smith. This is 
his problem. 

The comparative lack of real action during the unravel- 
ling of the plot is another difficulty. The first climax 
occurs with the murder early in the story, and the second 
climax, the unmaskirig of the miscreant, is often more of 
an anti-climax. 

There is appalling slaughter in this batch of books; a 
world’s champion boxer, a celebrated toxicologist, a French 
artist, a policeman, a harmless curate, a dealer in lost souls, 


in a quiet English village. Mr. Ashley 
knows his  country-side and _ can 
describe it. The brutal murder of an innocent cleric in the 
early pages leads to a complicated but engrossing chase, 
which is well finished off. 

“From this Dark Stairway,’’ Mr. (or is it Miss ?) M. G. 
Eberhart’s story of horrors and slaughterings in an American 
hospital, is a curious tale. The author, who has won a 
prize with a previous story of murder in a hospital, strives 
desperately to achieve an atmosphere of eeriness and 
terror. I could not see why, for the story is an ordinary 
murder mystery, and there were sufficient motives for 
half a dozen people to kill the surgeon whose death sets 
the story going. The unravelling of the mystery is lengthy 
and involved; and I thought the ultimate fixing of the 
guilt on a very minor character rather unfair. There are 
strict rules in these matters, although unwritten. 

“* Mad-Doctor Merciful” is easily the oddest story of this 
lot. Mr. Brooks takes us to the den in the North of England 
of a strange doctor, who traffics in souls. One feels that 
Mr. Brooks had many interesting things to say about 
“‘ ghosties and ghoulies ” and ‘“‘ things that go bump in the 
night,”’ and that he has hooked on the story merely as an 
excuse. Nevertheless he makes his story a gripping one. 
I enjoyed the masses of curious facts and theories from 
obscure parts of the world which pack his book; I liked 
the sensational ending, and two of his characters—the 
mad-doctor and the practical sailor Whitlow. 

Valentine Williams, the creator of Clubfoot, one of the 
finest characters in the modern gallery, has written ir 
‘‘ Death Answers the Bell’’ a very good yarn of murder 
and its solution among the English aristocracy. I feel that 
Mr. Williams's characters are rather conventional—all 
black or all white—but he knows the world of which he 
writes, and has turned out a good baffler. Here is a 
possible successor to Edgar Wallace. 
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FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW 


WHAT MAKES THE SUCCESSFUL WRITER? 
By Alfred Dunning 


A little stocktaking is as useful to the writer as to anyone 
else. I suggest therefore that we pause this month to 
overhaul the literary equipment of a would-be (or rather 
a ‘‘will-be’’) writer. What ideally should he or she 
possess beyond the traditional “‘ pens, ink and paper” 
of the French exercises ? If this were an article on abstract 
virtues, I should enumerate such things as patience, courage, 
hope—that force which sends you to post your manuscript 
on its tenth or twentieth journey with a smile—and deter- 
mination. But the writer requires a few special charac- 
teristics in addition. 

Can you use your eyes? It is, I think, safe to say that 
fewer than ten per cent. of the articles and stories published 
are the result of waiting on inspiration. They are created, 
built up stage by stage, from an idea which was born 
of seeing something, or at least of hearing something. 
How many times a day do youlaugh ? Ifsomething makes 
you laugh—something seen or heard, cannot it be elaborated 
in such a way as to make others laugh ? Perhaps not in 
every case, but even so, from a writer’s point of view (if 
he really has a point of view) there is humour going begging 
all around him. 

The same applies to ordinary factual articles. Is the 
thing which is so familiar to you, equally familiar to every- 
one else ? Have you really learnt the art of seeing wood 
in spite of trees ? 

Having got your idea, it is necessary to draw on another 
piece of equipment to build it up into saleable form. Can 
you marshal information—and even before doing so, can 
you collect relevant facts ? 

You have probably heard of literary men who “ dash 
off ’’ a thousand-word article during a bus ride. There is 
nothing miraculous in it if you remember that the ‘‘ dashing 
off ’’ as a rule merely relates to the speed of their writing. 
For before anyone—even a genius—can do this kind of 
thing, he must have all his facts at his finger tips, and the 
bus ride article may have involved months of experiences 
before it could be written. This is important, because 
there are many young writers who, strangely enough, 
consider that an idea for an article is all that is necessary— 
or that provided one has a good story plot, such things as 
a sound knowledge of the costume of the period, or the 


mode of transport then used, are of secondary importance. 
Yet the only thing I now remember of a much-advertised 
eighteenth century film seen a year or two ago is the 
glimpse I had of telegraph posts in one of the scenes ! 

In this connection the words of William Cobbett, in 
his ‘“‘Grammar,” are worth copying on to your blotting 
pad: ‘‘ Never write about any matter that you do not 
well understand. If you clearly understand all about 
your matter, you will never want thoughts, and thoughts 
instantly become words.’”’ Could anything be more clear ? 

All this of course involves hard work. If accurate 
facts were easily collected, writing would be as easy—and 
as stimulating—as gathering blackberries. But one of the 
most exciting quests I ever had in literary work was the 
reading of some thirty books in order to gather ideas for 
incorporation in a manuscript only five thousand words 
long. 

Writing then is not only a matter of giving out. It is 
closely concerned with taking in. Between the collection 
of ‘“‘ raw material’’ and the appearance of one’s work in 
print, is the assimilation process by which, according to 
your own mental and spiritual capacity, the work is stamped 
with personality, and given that distinctive mark of thought 
and expression which we call style. That process has no 
mechanics. It is beyond teaching. But there are certain 


aids to the collecting of material about which it is possible 


to give suggestions. These include the use of reference 
books, and the writer’s bookshelf, and next month I shall 
deal with such material equipment. 


For Reading 


Walter Besant’s ‘“‘The Pen and the Book”’ is now 
more than thirty years old, and some of the conditions 
governing publication, costs and so on, are changed. But 
the core of the book, and especially the chapters on ‘‘ The 
Life of Letters ’’ are to be recommended as an inspiration 
to every young writer. 


Competition 
What makes writing attractive to you? Limit your 


article to three hundred and fifty words, and be frank 
without much use of psychological terms or introspection. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR MAY 


A “Woeful Ballad,’ a Prophecy and an Epigram 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than June 13th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OnE GuIneEa for the best “‘ Woeful Ballad made 
to his Mistress’s Eyebrow,”’ referred to in ‘‘ As 
You Like It ” (Act II, Scene 7). 


II.—Ha.F a Gunga for the best description, in not 
more than three hundred words, of a tourist’s 
visit to the ruins of London in A.D. 2000. 


III.—Ha.r a Guinea for the best four-lined epigram 


to serve as a sub-title for Mr. Thomas Der- 
rick’s cartoon in this number of THE BooKMAN. 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 


V.—TuE Booxman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of March Competitions 


I.—OneE Guinea for the best ballade lamenting the 
non-return of the Crinoline is awarded to 
B. E. Stanley, 6, Henry Street, Keighley, for 
the following : 

“ The crinoline will not be worn again.” 

So ran the edict in the Style Gazette. 

“ Skirts will be practical; short, straight and plain.” 

So economical of stuff, I thought, and yet 

I must acknowledge women had a debt 

To that wire cage which held them in its thrall ; 

Embarrassing it could be, if upset, 

But crinolines did make the feet look small. 
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““Cumbersome ? Awkward? What about the rain ? 
How could you take a taxi when it’s wet ? 

More modern still, how climb into a ’plane ? ”’ 

Yes, I know all about that, but no threat 

Of progress barred by skirts makes me forget 

. like little mice stole in and out.”’ Who'd call 
My sixes mice? Not anyone I’ve met. 

But crinolines did make the feet look small. 


The legs of very few of us attain 

The shapely symmetry of Mistinguet. 

Wear crinolines—and she had lived in vain, 
The rest of us new.confidence would get. 
Some other fashions past I can’t regret, 

Wasp waists—they did no good that I recall— 
Bustles ; chignons; jemimas; chains of jet; 
But crinolines did make the feet look small. 


Prince, here and now with you I’ll make a bet 
That Cinderella, at the famous ball, 

Wore fives at least beneath her hooped georgette ! 
But crinolines did make the feet Jook small. 


We also specially 
commend the ten 
next best, as follows: 
L. V. Upward 
(Hampstead), John 
E. Woods (Coven- 
try), Annie C. 
Braund (Bideford), 
C. E. J. Capern 
(Oxted), A. J. 
Thomson (Bristol), 
M. Chisholm (Inver- 
ness), L. F. Gold- 
smid(London, 
S.W.), Eleanor 
Pinnington (Nor- 
wich), Edward 
Adams-Ray (Stock- 
holm), Major F. J. 
Griffiths (Dublin). 


II.— HALF A 
GuInEA for the 
best short quo- 
tation from 
English litera- 
ture applicable to the League of Nations. 


The entries for this competition have been rather 
‘disappointing, not one approaching the hoped-for 
standard, but we have awarded the prize to “ Rolle- 
stone,” 15, Malden Street, Leyland, Lancs, for the 
following : 


‘* Government and co-operation are in all things the Laws 
of Life; Anarchy and competition the Laws of Death.” 
Ruskin, Modern Painters, Vol. V. 


and commend Mrs. Topham (Scarborough), Mrs. M. E. 
Arthy (Esher), J. H. G. Gibbs (Weston-super-Mare), 
C. E. J. Capern (Oxted), Joyce Woodhouse (Norwich), 
E. Sweatman (Reading). 


III.—Ha A GuinEA for the best rendering of “‘ Jabber- 
wocky’”’ in English eighteenth century prose is 
awarded to F. M. Kenyon, Baron’s Cottage, 
Church Street, Reigate, Surrey, for the following : 


The borogroves and mome raths were mimsy and out- 
grabe, nor were the gyring and gimbling ‘slithy toves 
absent from the wabe, for it was the time of brillig. 

Of the dangers he incurred from the natural weapons of 
the Jabberwock, from the Jubjub bird and from the 
frumious Bandersnatch, the son was warned. Ignoring 


these precepts, he took his vorpal blade and sought the 
manxsome foe, until, tired by his continued exertions, he 
rested beneath a Tumtum tree, and became lost in 
meditation. 


A Seine of Pilchards, Comley, St. Ives. 
From “ Cornish Seafarers,” by A. K. Hamilton Jenkin (Dent). 


This uffish mood was interrupted by the sight of the 
flaming eyes of the Jabberwock, who, through the tulgy 
wood, whiffled and burbled. The beast was engaged 
immediately in battle, and expired under the continual 
snicker-snack of hergic swordsmanship. The victorious 
boy then severed the head from the body of his defeated 
adversary and with it went back galumphing to his father, 
who vigorously expressed surprise and _ gratification, 
chortling in his joy, and calling the day frabjous and 
uttering Calooh! Callay!” 

It should be remembered that it was brillig, and the 
slithy toves, borogroves and mome raths outgrabed, or 
momed, or, in the wabe, mimbled. 


We also highly commend the entry by L. V. Upward 
(Hampstead). 


IV.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in the March number are 
awarded to Hilary H. Riggall, 4, Makepeace 
Mansions, Highgate, N.6, for the following : 


BEHIND THE 
SCENES WITH 
OURSELVES. 
By Cart Remus. 
(Appleton.) 

““T said I splendidly 
loved you ; it’s not 
true.” 

RUPERT BROOKE, 
Sonnet. 


We also select for 
printing : 
{STEPPING WEST- 


¥">WARD. By 
Laura E. RICHARDS. 


bee 


(Appleton.) 
“Last week in 
Babylon, 
Last night in 
Rome.”’ 


§ Hopcson, 
Time, You Old 
Gipsy Man. 

(B. E. Stanley, 6, 

Henry Street, 
Keighley, Yorks.) 


EMPTY HEAVEN. By H. E. W. Gay. 
(Sampson Low.) 
“IT shall not want society in Heaven.” 
T. S. Exiot, A Cooking Egg. 


(B. Gibbs, Kirk Ella, Weston-super-Mare.) 


. 


a 


V.—TueE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Mrs. Blacklee, Dallington, Barrow- 
in-Furness. 


CROSSWORD No. 17. 
The prize is awarded to Mary Aldred, 23, Wood 
Lane, N.6, for her clue: 


Associated with die Eiche”’ of the ‘‘ Alt Walder.” 
(Faust Part II, Act 3, 1055) 


WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 


The prize for the March Competition is awarded to 
Garth Kerry, 30, Ovington Street, S.W.3. 


Certificates of Merit have also been sent to W. P. Grieve 
(Monkseaton), K. M. Hugh-Jones (Putney), M. Cutts 
(Croydon). 
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Solution to Crossword XVII 


AM BARS 
BE 


ORBA 


“ THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE” By “ ProcrustTEs ” 


A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 


who supplies the best clue to 27 across. 


CLuEs Across : 


10. 
It. 
13. 
15. 
16. 


22. 


23. 
26. 
29. 
33- 


34- 
35- 
38. 
40. 
41. 
44- 
47- 
49. 
50. 
51. 


Orator of the Philippics. 
Negative. 

That is. 
Diphthong. 

Son of Poseidon. His descendants occupied 22. 
Conjunction. 

River-god. Son of Oceanus and Tethys. 


“ Ulysses, the destroyer of walled towns, 
Whose home is . . .” 


Begin 40. 

Thebes and Helicon are here. 5 says the climate is bad 
in winter, trying in summer, never good. 

For cleaving the wine-dark sea. 

Preposition. 

Brother of Hecuba. 

Behead an Egyptian god of darkness, whom the Greeks 
identified with Typhon. Mentioned by Herodotus. 

Verse-form associated with Pindar. 

Jumble the goddess of flowers, married to Zephyrus. 

Conjunction. 

3 read its riddle. 

With 50 across, a play by Euripides. 

Two islands of the sun. In the western of them dwelt Circe. 

29 down did. 

Reverse 48. 

Behead a place of refreshment. 

See 41. 


. . . they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are 
hurl’d 


Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly 
curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming 


CiuEs Down: 


Verb. 
King of Crete who kept a labyrinth. 


. "twas my fate, Apollo said, 
To wed my mother, to produce a race 
Accursed and abhorr’d; and last, to slay 
My father.’’—SopnHoc es. 

Preposition, 


. who tamed the rude dialect of the farmers on 
Helicon into an almost epic style—who carried back 
Ionic memories to his rugged home—who won the 
tripod at the national contest of Chalcis.”’ 


Behead 43. 
Adverb. 
Took part in the Calydonian hunt and the expedition of 


the Argonauts, and his wisdom was proverbial outside 
the walls of Troy. 


Verb. 


King of Calydon and Pleuron—also among the besiegers 
of Troy. 


Reverse 33. 


Curtail the ‘ goddess of debate.” 
rashness, 


Eros of the Romans (jumbled). 
First and last of 43. 


She led men into 


Traditional father of the beast-epic. 

Curtail 44. 

Term given to lyric poetry necessarily associated with 
music, as opposed to that of the iambists and elegists. 


. . . Hippomenes turns her astray 

By the golden illusions he flings on her way.” 
Curtail her. 

Zeus changed her into a heifer. 


A good night’s swim from Abydos. 
Correspond in our own folk-lore to the Greek nymphs. 
Maritime abbreviation. 


“ 


Titular abbreviation. 

Another maritime abbreviation. 
22 was this of the adventures of 3. 
Same as 6. 

Begin 41. 

Same as 8 across. 


Begin I across. 


Verb. 
Crossword No. 19 
a 4 7 
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G.GODFRAY SELLICK 


Deserves a place beside 
Westward Ho! 


beside ‘Westward Ho!’ He has Kings- 
ley’s joy in adventure and his power 
of reconstructing incidents of the past. 
‘The Barns of Crediton’ is the tragedy 
of a great disillusionment and the tri- 
umfh of a holy love.”—British Weekly. 


Cr Sellick’s book deserves a place 


ing period of English history for the 
setting of his newstory. The time is that 
of the Boy King—Edward VI—during 
whose brief life England was divided 
into two fierce factions—the upholders 
of the new Catholicism and the sup- 
porters of the Lutherans, who had cap- 
tured the Court. The dialogue is a joy 
to read.”—Daily Telegraph. 


q “Mr. Sellick has chosen a very interest- 


“A vivid and picturesque historical 
novel.”—Yorkshire Observer. 


due to Mr. Sellick’s ingenuity.”—News- 


“That both loyalty and love triumph is 
Chronicle. 


colourful passages and philosophical 
sayings that cannot be easily forgotten. 
There is much to set one wondering. 
It is a book of unusual charm.”—Not- 
tingham Journal. 


q “This vivid historical novel contains 
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MABEL L. TYRRELL 


“The plan of it is 
very ingenious indeed” 


THE MUSHROOM 


at this moment, and for some days past, 
is called ‘The Mushroom Field It is 
the work of Mabel L. Tyrrell. I hated to 
finish it. I could have gone on and on 
in her most delightful company.”—Dr. 
John A. Hutton. 


q “The good novel which is in my mind 


good one. It is also very well written, 
and there is charm, too, in characters 
painted in human greys rather than in 
the obvious blacks and whites of villain 
or hero.”—Manchester Guardian. 


q “The whole story.... is an extremely 


has given us a story which is worth 
reading for its plot alone... one enjoys 
the novel.”—Tatler. 


q:: touch my hat to Miss Tyrrell, who 


The book is very readable.”—Frank 


q “The plan of it is very ingenious indeed. 
Swinnerton in the Evening News. 


with some confidence to the attention 
of those who can resist the temptation 
to read the end of a book first, and who 
enjoy a really well-told tale.”—Daily 
Mail. 


q.. recommend ‘The Mushroom Field’ 


“We can recommend ‘The Mushroom 

with confidence as a well-con- 
structed and first-rate story; it throbs 
with life from start to fiinish.”—Church 
Times. 


“Its secret will probably astonish the 
most experienced of fiction readers.”— 
Public Opinion. 


with a startling dénouement.”—News- 


q “An original and highly readable novel 
Chronicle. 
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INGLIS FLETCHER 


Unique in the realm 
of fiction 


“T. have just finished reading ‘The White 
Leopard.’ It is more than a thrilling 
tale of adventure, for it reveals the in- 
domitable spirit of those servants of 
the Crown who, in various parts of the 
British Empire, bring justice and good 
government to Native races that only a 
little while ago were sunk in savagery. 
Young men thinking of joining the 
Colonial Service will hesitate no longer 
after reading ‘The White Leopard.’ ”— 
Admiral Gordon Campbell. 


“Those who love thrills with wild beasts 
and savage men will greatly enjoy this 
book, as will those who want a peep 
below the surface of life in pagan 
Africa.... The whole picture is painted 
against a background true to life in 
Nyassaland and Northern Rhodesia.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


“We would recommend especially Mr. 
Inglis Fletcher’s arresting story of Cen- 
tral Africa. Vivid and realistic pictures 
of life in darkest Africa.”—Church Times. 


“The White Leopard’ is one of the 
finest novels of recent years. In addi- 
tion to being a literary work of con- 
siderable merit, it is so much out of the 
ordinary as to establish for itself an 
almost unique place in the realm of 
‘fiction. Adventure and excitement are 
here galore, in a book which pulsates 
with the atmosphere of the jungle.”— 
‘Church of England Newspaper. 


“Mr. Fletcher obviously knows Africa 
at first hand, and describes in his thrill- 
ing pages the sinister and fascinating 
life of the jungle.”—Liverpool Post and 
Mercury. 
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JAMES VEITCH 


This sturdy picture of 
rustic Scotland 


There are moments when enthusiasm 
demands utterance; and one of those is 
i when the conviction dawns upon us 
\that this novice is interpreting aspects 
of the Scottish character that hitherto 
have eluded some of our most brilliant 
and firmly established novelists.”—Glas- 
gow Herald. 


The novel is to be recommended fo, 
its Sturdy picture of rustic Scotland, the 
.o ruthlessness being excellently in 
keeping with the portrait of Gilchrist 
himself.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“ ... contains an admirable blending of 
sympathy, humour and insight. The 
Story of a man’s hatred of, and life-long 
quarrel with another, his rise and ruin 
and ultimate tragic end, is powerfully 
told, and the march of events is logical 
and striking. George Gilchrist is a pro- 
found study in temperament, well drawn 
and significant,whose strength lies in his 
absolute sincerity.”—Birmingham Post. 


eee it is notable for the character 
study of Gilchrist. It is not only well 
worth reading but should be kept on 
the library list until the reader gets it.” 
—Public Opinion. 


“It is a powerful story, and before the 
reader has gone far he is imbued with 
the atmosphere of rusticity and agricul- 
ture, and in George Gilchrist we are 
introduced to a fine character-study of 
a Scots farmer. A guid story.”—Notting- 
ham Journal. 
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